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THE press dispatches for January 16, 
heralding the opening of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress, simultaneously announce 
that six hundred more United 
The Pan- States Marines land in Nicarau- 
American gua and march on Sandino; that 
Congress Dantes Bellegarde and Pierre 
Houdicourt, Haitian jurists, the 
former a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor and one time delegate to the League 
of Nations, and both of them leading oppo- 
nents of the American Occupation in Haiti, 
were arrested three hours after arriving in 
Santiago, Cuba, to atend the Congress, se- 
questered in quarantine and expelled with- 
out reason from Cuban soil; and give in full 
the speech of President Coolidge before the 
Congress, from which come these extracts 
concerning friendship and brotherhood: 


“It is among the republics of this hemis- 
phere that the principle of human rights 
has had its broadest application; where free- 
dom and equality and economic opportun- 
ity have made their greatest advance. Our 
most sacred trust has been and is, the es- 
tablishment and expansion of the spirit of 
democracy. No doubt we shall make some 
false starts and experience some disappoint- 
ing reactions, but we have put our confi- 
dence in the ultimate wisdom of the people 
. »« «+ We are thoroughly committed to 
the principle that they are better fitted to 
govern themselves than any one else to gov- 
ern them...” 


“It is better for the people to make their 
own mistakes than to have some one else 
make their mistakes for them.” 


“Next to our attachment to the principle 
of self-government has been our attachment 
to the policy of peace.” 

“A Divine Providence has made us a 
neighborhood of republics. It is impossible 
to suppose that it was for the purpose o} 
making us hostile to each other, but from 
time to time to reveal to us the methods by 
which we might secure the advantages and 
blessings of enduring friendship.” 

“We might have to realize that the high- 
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est law is consideration, co-operation, friend. 
ship and charity.” 

“It is almost impossible fully to appre- 
ciate the remarkable record achieved by the 
republics of America in the settlement o} 
the differences that have arisen among 
them.” 

It is a strange picture. It must create an 
even stranger impresion upon the little re- 
publics addressed, and the resolutions sub- 
mitted by five of these Latin-American coun- 
tries suggest what is likely to be at the back 
of their minds. These resolutions, as re- 
ported in abstract by the United States Daily, 
are as follows: 

From Haiti: Any action carried out 
by a state, whether by means of diplo- 
matic pressure or by armed force, in 
order to force its will upon another 
state, constitutes intervention. 

From the Argentine Republic: A 
state may not intervene in the internal 
affairs or in the external affairs of any 
other state. 

From the Dominican Republic and 
from Mexico: No state may, in the 
future, directly or indirectly, or by rea- 
son of any motive, occupy even tem- 
porarily any portion of the territory of 
another state. The consent given to 
the occupying state by the state occu- 
pied will not legitimize the occupation 
and the occupant will be responsible 
for all occurances resulting from the 
occupation not only with respect to the 
state occupied but to third parties as 
well. 

From Paraguay: Intervention or 
any act of a state within the territory 
of another state without previous de- 
claration of war, with the intent to 
decide by force, material pressure, or 
moral coercion, internal or external 
questions of the other state, will be 
considered as a violation of Interna- 
tional law. 

The United States, if the message of its 
President is as sincere as we should like 
to think it is, can, in the language of the 
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President’s own speech, “meet facts square- 
ly.” A good first step would be to indicate 
a willingness to let the affairs of Latin- 
America, which have offended our govern- 
ment’s sense of order, be submitted first to 
Latin-American countries for discussion 
and settlement. The chances are that in 
any such event the desire of this country to 
help its weaker and less prosperous neigh- 
bors will not be denied. 


HERE is a notion among certain social 
research students, that the mere docu- 

mentation of a popular assumption gives 
it all that it needs of author- 
ity and finality. This is es- 
pecially true of the studies 
which involve racial compari- 
sons invidiously and convinc- 
ingly, and so easy it is to estab- 
lish these comparisons that they are growing 
increasingly popular as laboratory material. 
The wide and frequently empty gestures of 
fairness in comparison are meaningless so 
long as the zeal for truth does not pene- 
trate the first questionable assumptions 
about race. The studies thus evolved be- 
come merely a laborious accumulation of 
figures, valuable only to those whose 
science is considerate enough to restrain 
them from inquiry into the. situations be- 
hind the theories. 

Professors Harvey C. Lehman and Paul 
A. Witty of the University of Kansas School 
of Education, have just presented to the 
public a volume on The Psychology of Play 
Activities, which manages to arrive, by a 
curiously interesting route, at the usual con- 
clusion of Negro inferiority. The conclu- 
sion is interesting, not so much for its social 
importance, as for the method of its achieve- 
ment, 

Play is regarded as a socializing influ- 
ence, as activity that will satisfy the needs 
of the growing body, although the authors 
of this volume avoid offering any precise 
explanation of this instinct. They have, 
however, devised a technique for recording 
preferences of children in play activities 
and for measuring participation in group 
play. Since sex differences are revealed, it 
is regarded as important to science that race 
differences should be drawn out and the 
significance explained. The professors apply 
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what is termed the Lehman Play Quiz to 
6,000 white and Negro children of the Kan- 
sas City, Missouri schools, and to Negro 
children in the public schools of Tulsa, Ok- 
lahoma. The investigation begins with the 
assertion that Negro children do less well 
than white children in tasks which involve 
abstract intelligence. The white and Negro 
children are graded first acording to their 
preference for play activities in a group of 
200 offered, which range from “looking at 
the Sunday ‘funny paper” to “whistling” 
and “chewing gum.” In the main, the fre- 
quency of games for white boys in Kansas 
City was about the same. 

Then the children were asked to indicate 
which play activities they engaged in alone, 
and which they engaged in with one or more 
children. Thus, an index of social partici- 
pation was reached, and comparisons 
showed Negro children with a higher index 
of social participation in every age interval, 
and explanation becomes necessary. 

If play is a socializing process, and a 
universal instinct having a survival value, 
nothing remained but to show why the 
Negro children surpassed the whites and 
were, at the same time, inferior to the 
white children tested. Here is the suggested 
argument employed: 

(a) Over-participation in social actcivi- 
ties results in neglect of certain individual 
activities essential to well balanced devel- 
opment. 

(b) Children retarded in school are 
more social in their play behavior than chil- 
dren who make normal progress. 

(c) Gifted children are less social than 
unselected children. 

(d) An exceedingly high index of social 
participation is likely to coexist with infer- 
ior scholarship. 

Significant play activities were selected 
for closer study. The percentage of chil- 
dren engaged in “playing school” showed 
greater frequency for girls than for boys 
and for Negroes than for whites. The ex- 
planation is that for Negro children who 
are inferior to whites, “playing school” sym- 
bolizes to them knowledge, power and pres- 
tige and is a compensatory activity similar 
to Freud’s day dream of fantasy. To ex- 
plain the fact that white girls, frequently 
with higher academic ratings than boys, play 
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school more frequently, it is pointed out 
that there are environmental restrictions 
which limit the range of their play activi- 
ties. Again, “going to church” was more 
popular among Negro than white children. 
This is not “compensation” but ““‘an es- 
cape mechanism” by which they extend 
their personalities. To this is added the re- 
minder that the Negroes’ church going ac- 
iivities have no particular reference to their 
moral conduct. 


(Interesting in this connection is another 
study by S. A. Courtis, in the Journal of 
Educational Research. on the influence of 
certain social factors on scores in the Stan- 
ford achievement tests. Selecting Sunday- 
school attendance as some isolable social 
factor he found that the effect was to raise 
their scores approximately five per cent.) 


In “Boxing”, the Negro frequency was 
above the white. This was neither a “com- 
pensatory” nor an “escape mechanism”, 
but an activity which afforded the only pos- 
sible equality in compeiition. This sounds 
reasonable enough, except that in neither 
the Kansas City nor Tulsa schools are white 
and Negro children permiited to engage 
competitively in boxing. Finally, the Negro 
children, strangely, had a higher frequency 
at all age levels in “writing poetry”. This 
was neither the newly disparaged social par- 
ticiption, nor was it wholly non-intellectual. 
The explanation is that poetry is a more 
primitive mode of expression than prose. 
and the more frequent engagement of Negro 
children is thus probably due to their state 
of development. Greater frequency of 
“playing the piano” and “London Bridge” 
showed the Negro’s primitive “fondness for 
rhythm”, and, we are to conclude, was of 
less significance than chewing gum, one of 
the solitary pastimes in which the white 
boys excelled. 


This solemn study offers an example of 
the casuistry of unemancipated research, 
and the objections to it are directed not at 
what was found, but at the ridiculous ef- 
forts to twist the findings into a mold. To 
do this, it was necessary for the researchers 
to establish in the end, the unhealthy logic 
that play that was social was not the most 
valuable to children, because Negro chil- 
dren excelled in it; and to point the inter- 
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ests of children toward the pathology of 
solitary self amusement. 


T is regarded as a breach of the Negroes 

racial ritual to observe benefits of any 
sort, in the social restrictions by which they 
are surrounded. The social 
policy which imposes or con- 
dones these restrictions is bes! 
served by this reticence, and 
if its grip is relaxed at all it 
will be when it is observed 
that unexpected benefits are accruing. 

The greater public horror and punish- 
ment of a Negro crime can only have the 
effect of making Negroes more conscious 
of public disapprobation, and more care- 
ful, and in the end of discouraging it most 
among them. In South Carolina, with more 
Negroes than whites, penal authorities sud- 
denly are aware that the crime rate among 
whites is greater than among Negroes de- 
spite the reputation of the later for crime. 
Insistence upon the uneducability of Neg- 
roes, and their unadaptability to any kind 
of education except that of the hand has 
already had the effect of over-crowding their 
public schools in the south. It is a fact 
that they need least the force of compulsory 
education laws to send them to school. Per- 
sistent popular belief in the native incapac- 
ity of Negroes perhaps more than anything 
else, has stimulated Negroes in the univer- 
sities of the north to excell in competitions 
with white students. The charge tha! 
Negroes are unmoral has fired practically 
every Negro woman’s club in the country 
to establish its falsity. Whatever their ef- 
fect, it is a fact that the number of direct 
race crossings in the south has decreased. 
and one astute southern editor has hinted 
that this was not due primarily to the re- 
ticence of the dominant white male. The 
Negro record for the crime of rape thruovt 
the U. S. is less than the white record 
in any large city. The endless studies which 
reveal, sometimes with sympathy, often with 
malice, the “deplorable housing” even if 
they have no suggestion for improving them, 
have the effect, in the end, of preventing 
the ordinary complacency aboui these things. 
and, more than is recognized, stirs succes- 
sive layers of the Negro population out of 
such “deplorable conditions of life.” More- 
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over, in bringing about a situation in which 
the worst traits of Negroes are already 
known, these studies provide an atmosphere 
in which their better traits are revealed with 
magnified importance, as inevitably, the 
worst traits of other races reveal themselves. 
Like the Indian, they probably would have 
faced extinction had it not been dinned into 
them that they were constitutionally un- 
fitted for the white man’s civilization. The 
fact is, their death raie is falling now more 
rapidly than the white. 

The inimitable William Pickens has a 
story which illustrates this situation quite 
admivably: A Negro boy in one of the 
mixed schools found himself in the early 
season “.ry-outs” for the running high jump. 
Two white boys held the bar, and as their 
racial fellows approached, the bar was low- 
ered to insure clearance for them, but slyly 
raised for the Negro boy to make more dif- 
ficult his chances of success in the compe- 
tition. As a result. the Negro boy, ai the 
end of the season, could jump higher than 
any of his fellows. 


The moral is clear. And lest these ob- 
servations be taken lightly as mere “com- 
pensation”, ihe venerable philosophy of 
Plutarch is adduced from his Moralia, as 
heing uncannily pertinent: 


“A man of understanding is to benefit by 
his enemies. . . He that knoweth that 
he hath an enemy will look circumspectly 
about him to all matters, ordering his life 
and behaviour in better sort . . . therefore 
it was well and truly said of Antisthenes, that 
such men as would be saved and become 
honest ought of necessity to have either good 
friends or bitter enemies.. But for as much 
as amity and friendship nowadays speaketh 
with a small and low voice, and it is audible 
and full of words in flattery, what remain- 
eth but that we should hear the truth from 
the mouth of our enemies? Thine enemy. 
as thou knowest well enough, watcheth con- 
tinually, spying and prying into all thine 
actions. As for our friends, it chanceth 
many times that they fall extreme sick, yea. 
and die while we defer and put off from 
day to day to go and visit them, or make 
small reckoning with them: but as touching 
our enemies we are so observant. we curi- 
ously inquire even after their very dreams.” 
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THE remarkable quality of this life just 

tolled off was not so much in the ma- 
terial amount of accomplishment, as in a 
consuming zeal which radi- 
aied in almost tragic mock- 
ery of a frail body, that the 
life itself should be vitally 
worth while. That small group of Negro 
writers now beginning to find themselves, 
to which she had so great a right to belong. 
saw but litile of her work, and the public 
less, and what it saw bore the careful 
strokes of the student deliberate and calm 
before a pattern audacious in its concep- 
tion. But no one who knew her failed to 
sense throughout the magnificent spirit 
which lighted her approach to life. She 
wrote stories and plays and released a few 
of these which took rank promptly among 
the best work of our new writers. Then 
sweeping away deceptive props, she sought 
to groom herself through study. And at the 
moment so many of her associates were en- 
joying the first flush of recognition, with 
all the rich promise of a career in letters 
only half fulfilled, she died. Yet, it is 
doubtful if fulfillment itself could have 
yielded a life more beautiful. 


Eloise Bibb 
Thompson 


A THUMBNAIL NOTE 
omni might be said about the plasticity 


of human nature. At the Conference of the So- 
ciological Society in Washington, D. C., two years 
ago, the Negro members attending the sessions in 
the Hotel Washington met an attitude on the pari 
of the hotel management of such confirmed hos- 
tility and insolence as to suggest that it was em- 
bedded deeply in the Nordic germ plasm. No 
pains were spared to render their visit uncomfort- 
able, and the combined wits of the house staff con- 
spired to force them to walk the fourteen flights to 
the session chambers. One Negro sociologist, the 
head of a school, who had ridden up on the eleva- 
tor was informed by a group of functionaries as- 
sembled to prevent further violation of house 
rules, that they were minded to toss him out of the 
window. The officials of the Society were not par- 
ticularly impressed by these demonstrations and 
something was said which registered effectively. 
The Society met again in December in Washington, 
and at the Hotels Washington and Raleigh. The 
courtesy of the management to the Negro delegates 
left nothing to be desired. 
A trifle, perhaps, to a busy world, but worth 
remarking at least, for the benefit of students of 
human nature. 
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Human Nature and Its Study in Negro Colleges 


I 


N initial apology, perhaps, is necessary for 

the statement of our problem as indicated 
above. Some purists in the gentle art of terminology 
might object that the phrase is too vague and hazy 
to be made the centrum of analytical study—while 
others might hold that the field here suggested is 
already well covered by Sociology and Psychology, 
those twin sisters which have for so long refused to 
recognize their kinship, and yet which, in this 
modern day of behaviorism, have been coming 
more and more to an accord in fundamentals of 
technique and in their basic principles of method. 
To these objections we should be inclined to give 
at least a partial assent, believing that the con- 
stant introduction of novel terms into the field of 
sociology and psychology has been the bane of 
these new sciences, bedevilling the mind of the 
student and heaping Pelion upon Ossa in respect 
to the chaotic confusion existing therein. What 
we need is simplification, rather than increasing 
complexity in the use of terms. 


But these objections are beside the real point at 
issue. If there is no need for a new term, there is 
without doubt a need for a new sense of objectives 
—a revaluation of subject-matter in terms of an 
approach to the interests of the student. For this is 
the person in whose training the schools must find 
their real justification; in the direction of the 
talents and abilities of this man in the scholastic 
street do the schools discover their only absolute 
function. Our training, we hope fondly, will pro- 
duce more of intelligent activity in the solution of 
social problems than would exist in the world 
otherwise. And our problem, so regarded, becomes 
one of adaptation. We must ask ourselves in all 
seriousness this question—are the approaches to a 
wider human understanding to the social and psy- 
chological problems of the Negro adequately pro- 
vided for by the formalized instruction now the 
vogue in courses in these subjects offered by many 
Negro colleges? 

Before pursuing this line of argument any 
further, it is not amiss to recognize here the appli- 
cability of the truism—‘“There is nothing new un- 
der the Sun”—to our problem. The technique we 
advocate here is neither novel in its inception or 
radical in its departure from “good form” in such 
matters. Frankly stated, it demands the adapta- 
tion of subject-matter and research technique to 
distinctly Negroid problems. There are numerous 
instances of the successful adoption of this meth- 
odology. The classic series of studies conceived 
and executed by Dr. Du Bois at Atlanta University 
years ago show the possibilities of such treatment 
with very meager resources. To those who ques- 
tion an unblushing adherence to such a program 
for research as doubtfully sound in method, we 
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need only to remind them that good workmanship 
in all fields demands skilful use of the material: 
immediately at hand. For the student of human 
nature, this means that the materials which may 
most successfully be analyzed are those most easily 
accessible to investigation. And yet I have known 
an instructor in sociology spend the precious time 
of vigorous-minded Negro college students on the 
stereotypes of those horrible examples of social 
heredity,—the Jukes, Kallikaks, and Nam families, 
—while not a stone’s throw from the building in 
which he conducted his sleepy recitations a little 
tribal community lived and loved and inter-mar- 
ried under almost identical conditions, and with re- 
sults as disastrous to the social weal. 

I am reminded here of a letter recently received 
from a man whose name is synonymous with in- 
terest in Negro education. I had proposed the 
same thesis here outlined with regard to the study 
of education in teacher-training schools for Neg- 
roes. His reply was that his conception of educa- 
tional technique admitted of no variation to meet 
peculiar social needs; that if education might 
rightly aspire to classification as a body of scien- 
tific facts, only one organization of these facts was 
pertinent, and only one technique of training ad- 
missible for students, be they white or black. 

Granted. A thorough grounding in methods of 
analysis, and an appreciation of basic theory is 
all too necessary for any serious student in any 
field. This is the indispensable—the quid qua non 
—that without which the investigator is a mere 
dillettante, wetting his feet shyly in the stream of 
knowledge where he should plunge boldly and 
bodily in without restraint. 

But, once this mastery of fundamentals is as- 
sured, who would doubt the need for attacking real 
and vital issues near at hand, rather than dissipat- 
ing energies in academic theorizing void of any 
practical interest? In addition, whether we call 
ourselves behaviorists or not, the field of study in 
sociology and social psychology is constantly com- 
ing (more and more) to rely for its definition upon 
behavior characteristics, traits, attitudes; in short, 
upon observable data rather than upon introspec- 
tive imaginings. The laboratory of these studies 
is to be found in the realm of social action. If 
this be true, why not select for necessary labora- 
tory studies problems in the immediate foreground 
—problems that may be viewed in an entirely natu- 
ral perspective? There is an added danger, per- 
haps, inasmuch as it is difficult to view materials 
which we discover in our subjective experience with 
the detachment necessary to unbiased study. Ob- 
jectivity, however, is by no means as difficult to 
attain as might be imagined. The very caution 
upon which we have already insisted, viz., a thor- 
ough training in fundamentals, will serve more 
than anything else to assure this end. 
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The natural lines along which studies might 
proceed have already been at least suggested by 
workers in white schools, much to the shame of our 
own scholastics. One institution in particular has 
gone deep into the subject. I refer to the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina, which in recent years has 
turned the keen illumination of analytical study 
upon human nature as it exhibits itself in the 
social organization peculiar to the Negro group. 
The cataloguing and interpretation of folk-lore, a 
field also cultivated by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, has been a fea- 
ture of this phase of their treatment of “Social 
Forces”. There are, in every community with a 
considerable Negro population, certain “‘Old men 
of the tribe” whose homely philosophy of life re- 
flects many of the deeper aspects of human nature 
in the raw. These communities, also, are replete 
with folk customs and ideas that would give a care- 
ful investigator enough material for another “Gol- 
den Bough”, or a treatise as interesting and sig- 
nificant, if not as bulky, as Sumner’s Folkways 
and Mores. 

A kindred field lies in collecting what we may 
call “human documents” testifying as they do with 
an astounding veracity to the desires and aspira- 
tions of even the humblest of mortals, and convinc- 
ing us that “the Colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady” 
are indeed “sisters under the skin”. The folk is 
not wholly inarticulate, despite its crude forms of 
record and expression. The phonograph records 
which are bought by the thousands, and which 
torture our ears when played on the cheap porta- 
bles of our peasants, enshrine for the intelligent 
listener a veritable “Cycle of Cathay” in bearing 
raucous testimony to the very human nature of 
those who await eagerly for each new barbaric 
rhythm as they come loudly and garishly heralded 
from the studios of the larger companies. The 
titles themselves speak volumes: “Dying Gambler 
Blues”, “Bedbug Blues”, “Mean Woman Blues”, to 
give but a hint of the type. People would not buy 
these records if they did not afford opportunities 
for de-personalization, if they did not allow the 
individual to submerge his personality in the ex- 
periences of the singer. The aesthete may see no 
connction between his enjoyment of a Bachian 
fugue and the more demonstrative pleasure shown 
by a Negro farm-hand in a song asking all and 
sundry to “just listen what that Santa Fe done done 
to me;—”; but just as the one identifies himself 
in exalted self-forgetfulness with the mental type- 
pictures evoked by the master’s tone-combinations, 
the other certainly finds a similar pleasure in his 
type of sublimation, albeit of an inferior degree. 

There are innumerable instances where letters, 
and other personal records, could be collected, 
catalogued, and made to yield rich returns in an 
understanding of the true springs of behavior. No 
matter how crude in orthography, or primitive in 
composition, the stark sentiments expressed, in these 
sources are veritable lodes of information. One 
thinks at once of the contribution that might have 
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been made by some such attack as this upon the 
problem of Negro migration. Of all of the learned 
volumes predicating an economic basis for the 
mass-movement of Negro workers to the North, 
or prating of “spiritual unrest” or what-not, not 
one, it must be confessed, gives us anything like a 
full understanding of just what happened and is 
likely to happen again. No matter how imposing 
an array of statistical figures may be, telling of 
so many persons transferring their residence from 
here to there, nor how authentic may appear 
pamphlet or treatise bearing to the governmental 
imprimatur, in themselves these figures and re- 
ports tell us—nothing. At the least, they tell us 
nothing of that which we most want to know. Men 
are not geese or buffaloes or mice, of whose migra- 
tion a mere numerical record is sufficient an ac- 
count. When men change their homes, there are 
elements of transition and change in personality— 
in human nature—far more fundamental than the 
mere superficial fact of physical disestablishment. 
However we express it, the wish-fulfillment, the 
psychology of the mob, the social contagion, which 
result in migration, must be matched in terms of 
what happens after the first phase of migration is 
complete. 

It is, perhaps, not too late: but there is real 
tragedy in the thought that no one has sought to 
do for the Negro migrant what Thomas and Zna- 
niecki did for the Polish Peasant—analyze the com- 
plex motives which actuate a people on the move 
through the medium of personal documents, the 
very existence of which is proof of their authenti- 
city for such a purpose. The social agency seeking 
to allay the disruptive tendencies evidencing them- 
selves in the Negro community in the North would 
have, perhaps, a less vague idea of what needs to 
be done in the disorganized group characteristic for 
the most part of the Negro slum, had these docu- 
ments been made available for study and _ in- 
terpretation by some one. And who would be in 
a better position to organize and direct such a pro- 
ject than the instructor in a Negro college, located 
in a Negro community, and with a number of in- 
terested students to direct the collection of these 
materials? 


Nor should the possibilities of obtaining bona 
fide biographicai and auto-biographical materials 
be neglected. In this sort of research the Negro 
investigator can bring to his task an initial advan- 
tage not possessed by his white co-worker, granted 
that the two are endowed with equal training. In 
fact, it may be said truthfully that this advantage 
applies to practically all points where person-to- 
person contact within the Negro group is necessary. 
If the Negro observer can bring this to his task, in 
addition to the utter detachment so necessary to a 
fair handling of materials, he will find awaiting 
him a problem of gaining access to authentic 
sources far less serious than that faced by the 
investigator of an alien racial group. The ap- 
proach is easier. The response in the latter case 
is more likely to be clouded by an unreadiness to 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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HE judge leaned forward and centered his gaze 

on the abjectly limp and seemingly dazed 
little Negro that stood before him. “Collins,” he 
said, “there seems to be some facts concerning 
your case which have not been brought out. Noth- 
ing in the evidence presented here indicates a suf- 
ficient motive to account for the sudden attack 
which you admit having made on this Civil Serv- 
ice official.” 

The judge straightened up. His voice rasped 
out, “Nine months in the County Prison.” 

Then as the prisoner was led away the judge 
leaned forward again, gazing after him thought- 
fully and in the manner of one who is not satis- 
fied with events as they have transpired. Usually 
the keen mind of His Honor could ferret out 
from the routine evidence some facts of especial 
importance that would aid him to uncover the 
real truth of those affairs in which it was his 
duty to impose a prison sentence. But in this 
instance the judge’s best effort had been bafiled, 
probably because the defendant was a Negro youth 
and had a racial angle to his story that was not ap- 
parent even to a shrewd and learned white man. 

Until recently there had not been any other 
than commonplace happenings in the life of this 
young colored man, familiarly known as Buddy 
Collins, who admitted having attacked an official 
of the Civil Service Commission. He was rather 
typical of the kind of Negro youths that are 
found in the segregated alleys’ of any Northern 
city and most of his life story could Le summar- 
ized in short sentences. First were the play-time 
days in dingy and neglected Fleming Court, where 
he had been born. After his sixth birthday came 
some irksome and monotonous years in a Publi« 
School. At fourteen he was granted the much 
desired privilege to quit school and go to work. A 
few years as errand boy and boot-black. Then a 
steady job as porter in a drug store. So at twenty- 
one he was still holding this job and becoming very 
well liked among his group of associates. The 
Waltz Dream Dancing Academy, the Ethiopian 
Pool Room and the Paradise Cafe listed him as a 
frequent and popular patron. 

It was at this stage in his development that 
Buddy Collins took the initial step along the way 
that led him to “nine months in the County Pri- 
son”. And strange to relate he began this un- 
fortunate journey by going to Church. 

Having been sated by the atmosphere and thrills 
of the Paradise Cafe one Saturday night, Buddy 
awoke the following morning with a desire to 
seek an opposite experience. So after carefully 
dressing up in his new “front”, a neat blue serge 
suit, he set out with his good friend Slim Johnson 
to visit a place of worship. Ordinarily, Buddy 
and Slim would have gone to the noisy Norfolk 
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Baptist Mission of Fleming Court. But on thi, 


particular Sunday Buddy felt ambitious to shoy 
off his new “front” among some people more ap 
prectative of style than the Norfolk Mission folks. 

“Say Slim,” he proposed to his friend, “let’s go 
around to the dickty Sunday School and strut oui 
stuff.” 

So the boys walked a few blocks uptown to the 
great stone Allen Memorial African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. They were met at the door of 
the Sunday School room by a brisk little black man 
who welcomed them pleasantly and with the sane 
suave and deferential courtesy that he employed in 
his capacity as head waiter in the exclusive Sterl- 
ing Hotel led them to a small class of youns 
people. The vari-complexioned faces of the 
scholars were frankly turned to scrutinize the 
strangers. Slim was irritated by their gaze. Buddy 
did not appear to notice the attention directed to 
him. He was really unaware of it. He was con- 
scious only of a golden brown-faced girl who was 
a member of the class in which he was seated. a 
golden brown-faced girl with smiling eyes and 
curly black hair that shone like dark silken strands 
gleaming in the sunlight. 

The Sunday School lesson was about Moses. 
However, Buddy Collins never learned what was 
taught about that remarkable Jew.  Althoug!: 
Buddy seemed to center his attention on the lesson 
book, he was not looking te read what was there: 
he was just using the little pamphlet as a shield to 
conceal his observation of the cirl with the lively 
and colorful face. 

The half hour of the lesson passed quickly. Then 
the class teacher announced that a collection would 
be taken up. Buddy carefully fingered the change 
in his trousers pocket and drew out a dime. 

“Will you pass the basket, Miss Loring?” asked 
the teacher as she faced the attractive girl to whom 
Buddy’s attention had been drawn. 

Nodding assent the golden-brown faced girl 
arose. Buddy swiftly pocketed his dime and felt 
for the largest coin he had. Then Slim Johnson 
was startled to see his friend lay a silver dollar 
in the velvet-lined basket Miss Loring extended 
to them. 

After the adjournment of the Sunday School, 
Slim was quick to hurry Buddy away. But Miss 
Loring beckoned Buddy back. “I want to thank 
you especially, Mister.” she said and hesitated in- 
quiringly. 

“Collins,” Buddy informed her smilingly. 

“1 want to thank you especially, Mr. Collins.” 
she repeated, “because you see the class which 
collects the the most money gets a banner and 
your offering helped very much to win it for our 
class today.” 


“T am glad it did.” Buddy replied. 
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the Sunday School teacher came over to join 
Miss Loring. She shook hands with Buddy and 
extended ‘him an invitation. “Join our Sunday 
S:hoel or come as often as you can,” she said. 
“We'll all be glad to see you again.” 

“IT hope I do,” Buddy answered, and then a lit- 
tle confusedly he bade the ladies “Good after- 
noon.” 

When Buddy rejoined Slim he found him very 
much displeased. “Them high-toned folks stared 
pretty hard at me, Buddy,” he said. “Maybe this 
extra jazz get-up I’m wearing give “em a shock. 
I seen most of the guys there has on plain suits 
without any trimmings like this new thing you're 
strutting today. But if looking at me did “em 
any good, they're lucky if they got an eye-full 
today, ‘cause I ain’t goin’ to that Church no more.” 

Since Buddy made no comment on his statements, 
Slim turned to scrutinize him carefully and sensed 
from his manner that very likely Buddy did not 
share his views concerning the Church they had 
just left. So Slim inquired. “You like that Sunday 
School?” 

“Hell yeah!” Buddy stated emp‘ atically. “And 
I'm going there again. Fact is, .m never going 
anywhere else.” 

Slim sniffed. “God Almighty,” he commented, 
“that high brown gal that called you back must a 
got your goat.” 

So Buddy Collins came to be a regular attendant 
at the Allen Memorial African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Each Sunday he sought a chance to 
say a few words to Miss Jennie Loring, usually a 
very few words about the weather or the amount 
of the collection or some figure of the Bible les- 
son. And Miss Jennie Loring answered so readily 
and smiled so sweetly as she conversed that after a 
few such conversations Buddy mustered up cour- 
age to make a suggestion to her. 

“Being that this is such a nice day, Miss Jennie. 
maybe you'd like to walk up through the Square 
with me and have a soda,” he said, “after which 
I'll see you home—if you don't mind,” he offered 
a little uncertainly. 

But Miss Jennie Loring could not do as Buddy 
suggested. She explained that she had to remain 
at the Church for a meeting of a missionary group 
of whih she was a leader. She said she was very 
sorry she could not walk home through the Square 
with him, for she loved sodas, and besides she had 
told her mother about the Mr. Collins who had 
joined her Sunday School class, and mother had 
said she would like to meet him. However, this 
missionary meeting was ready to begin. She 
thanked Mr. Collins for his kind offer and asked 
if he would be so good as to call at her home some 
evening, so that she could introduce him to her 
mother, 

Buddy murmured that he understood and prom- 
ised to call at her home any evening she might 
be at leisure. “Well, then, Wednesday,” she de- 
cided and hastened away to the scheduled meeting. 

“arly Wednesday evening Buddy Collins en- 
tered the Fleming Court Tonsorial Parlor. Nod- 
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ding shortly to the littke group which usually 
loafed there, he addressed the greasy black barber, 
“Sam, give me a shave, a massage and a shampoo; 
and if you don’t give me a good job, when I get 
out of this chair you better not be here and you 
better not be gone.” 

Sam grinned broadly and promised to give him 
“good stuff all the way upstairs down and down- 
stairs up,” while he whipped a shining razor over 
a crackling strop. 

This conversation caused the little group of 
loafers to guffaw loudly and center their attention 
on Buddy. One of them called out to him, “You 
must a got a heavy date with a fancy broad—eh 
Shorty?” 

Angrily Buddy raised up in the tilted barber 
chair and glared at the group. Suppressed emo- 
tion caused his voice to falter as he spoke but 
added to the intensity of his utterances. “I have 
an engagement to visit a lady,” he answered; “get 
me—a lady, and don’t make any cracks about it 
unless you're hunting trouble, ‘cause if you do, 
trouble will come hunting you.” 

After Buddy laid back in position for the bar 
ber to begin his work, the shop became quiet and 
the sharp crackling of the razor strop rang out 
in the silence like the sound of intermittent pistoi 
shots. One lounger, an elderly man, made a low 
voiced observation to his fellows. “A guy with 
a girl on his mind is liable to get the heebie- 
jeebies anytime,” he said. Several heads nodded 
in assent following this remark, but it failed to 
provoke any pointed comment. 

As Buddy prepared for his visit to Miss Loring’s 
home, certain fears about his ability to make a 
favorable impression worried him. Some of them 
he mentioned to Slim Johnson before going on 
his way there. “Things,” he said, “is different up 
on the Avenue where she lives than they are in our 
alley. The old bunk that gets me the glad hand 
down here might get me the cold shoulder up 
there. Then the girl has passed through Migh 
School, and me—well, I passed by High School. 
Besides I got to meet her mother—and she is sure 
to give me a wizzling once over. If I crack bogus 
in front of her, I'm burnt up. Also I wish I 
wasn't so cockeyed short, Slim. If I was a big 
husky guy, I guess it would be easier to make a 
knockout showing.” 

“Being tall,” replied Slim, “wouldn’t give you 
any more nerve,” which is what you need to get 
away this evening. Just rémember that Solomon 
said no faint hearted guy can stand a show with a 
swell lady.” 

“T don’t think Solomon said that,” Buddy re- 
marked. 

“Well if he didn’t,” answered Slim, “some other 
smart fellow did, because that’s the kind of saying 
the real wise guys make after they study up.” 

However, Buddy fared much better on this first 
visit than he had hoped. Mother, Mrs. Loring, a 
thin, wrinkled, little brown woman greeted Buddy 
very cordially when her daughter introduced him. 
And after a few commonplace remarks about how 
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pleased she was to know that he was interested in 
Sunday School, Mrs. Loring left the cozy parlor 
into whih Buddy had been led. Then Miss Jennie 
began to converse so readily and pleasantly that 
Buddy found it easy to answer fluently and feel 
at ease. Once there was an awkward pause in the 
conversation and Buddy fidgeted nervously, but 
Jennie Loring turned to her piano and played a 
soothing dreamy melody that erased the irritation 
of the unwelcome quiet. 

The evening passed very happily and when 
Buddy Collins departed he was so pleased and 
exhilarated that his pulses raced and his body 
tingled. His exhilaration was noticeable too. For 
as he briskly walked by the Royal Ethiopian Pool 
and Billiard Parlors, a friend stopped him to com- 
ment, “You’re looking as if you feel pretty good 
tonight, Buddy.” 

“I do,” replied Buddy. 
brains is singing.” 

And it is very likely that if the lyric of Buddy’s 
brain song could have been heard by mortal ears, 
the most prominent phrase of its refrain would 
have been the words of the golden-brown faced 
girl when she bade him gved night, saying “I 
shall be pleased to have you call again.” 

But on a subsequent visit to her home some of 
the fears that Buddy had at first anticipated were 
realized. On this occasion the bright-eyed little 
brown mother spent more time in conversation with 
him and after a while inquired, “What is your oc- 
cupation, Mr. Collins?” 

“I’m a porter in Conway’s Drug Store,” Buddy 
answered. 

“A porter,” Mrs. Loring repeated. 

And the quick flash of her sharp eyes, along 
with an inflected voice, gave to her utterance the 
same significance as though she had said “Only a 
porter.” 

Buddy perceived clearly that Mrs. Loring dis- 
approved of porters. He quickly looked at Miss 
Jennie Loring to see if her expression also indi- 
cated an opinion of them like her mother held. 
But that young lady, with face averted downward, 
was intently gazing at the point of her neat shoe. 
Disconsolately Buddy sank back in his chair. 

The keen-eyed Mrs. Loring saw how completely 
Buddy was crushed by her disapproval of his 
occupation. She regretted that she had hurt him. 
Her next remarks were prompted by a kindly 
sympathy and a desire to justify her previous ex- 
pression. 

“I always want to hear more of how the boys we 
know are getting on in positions—positions where 
the work is not of the lowest kind and the earn- 

ings are good,” she said. 

After pausing and glancing significantly towards 
her daughter, she resumed, “If you boys are going 
to do the things for our girls that you ought to be 
able and willing to do for them some day, I think 
you will have to get good jobs—somehow.” 

Mrs. Loring paused again. It seemed as though 
she wished to say a great deal, but found it dif- 
ficult to say anything at all: She mentioned the 
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names of two men and asked Buddy if he knew 
them. 

Dejectedly Buddy answered that he did not. 

“Well,” explained Mrs. Loring, “they are 
friends of Jennie and me, and one of them has a 
regular job in the Post Office and the other one 
will soon be with him there.” 

Then she moved to leave the room, but before 
withdrawing she turned to her daughter and said 
rather grimly, “Remember, Jennie, you had bette: 
not spend too much time entertaining this evening.” 
Jennie promised to remember and then went to 
the piano to begin idle playing. 

As Jennie toyed with various tunes, Buddy began 
to shake off the despair that Mrs. Loring’s first re- 
marks had caused to dull him. Those last remarks 
about the men in mail service had given Buddy 
some new ideas. Being colored, Buddy knew a 
great deal about colored aspirations. “A son-in- 
law in the mail service would fit in this family 
nicely,” he mused. 

And Buddy’s surmise was most likely right. 
For Mrs. Loring was of that type of ambitious 
mother who, if she had been of noble blood, would 
have striven to match her daughter with a prince 
of the reigning houses; who, if she had been of 
the millionaire class, would have sought to secure 
a titled son-in-law; who, if she had been of the 
American middle class, would have tried to secure 
her daughter a husband with money; but who, be- 
ing a colored woman and race-bound in her am- 
hitions, aspired to have her daughter marry a col- 
ored postal clerk. 

There are many people who do not regard a 
position in the postal service as representing much 
of an achievement. But to colored people who 
are usually forced to choose between hard labor or 
menial service such a position appears especially 
desirable. Knowing this, Buddy was quick to de- 
cide how to win the approval of Mrs. Loring and 
possibly the greater regard of her daughter. So 
as he took his leave that night, he said to Jennie 
Loring, “Tell your mother I’m going to take the 
next examination for Postal Clerk.” 

As Jennie listened, her golden brown face seemed 
to brighten happily with a luminous glow. “Oh! 
Buddy, I’m so glad,” she exclaimed. 

The very next day Buddy went to the Post Of- 
fice and secured an application for the coming 
clerks’ and carriers’ examination. He carried the 
form over to the basement of Conway’s Drug Store 
and in the corner where he and his fellow porters 
spent their leisure moments prepared to fill it out. 
Over one question he paused awhile, the one about 
height. Buddy, you see, was not a big fellow. 
His favorite description of his size was a frivolous 
statement to the effect that it was a little more 
than half a pint. However, the application stated 
that only men five foot four or taller were eligible 

for this examination and requested that the exact 
height be written down. So Buddy backed up 
against the well, straightened up and raised his 
hand to mark the uppermost point of his height. 
Then he took a rule and measured the length. 
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“Pretty near five foot five,” he murmured with a 
sigh of relief and entered that height on the ap- 
plication form. 

Buddy began to prepare for the examination at 
once. A description of the subjects which he se- 
cured led him to hope that he could pass with a 
fair mark in all but arithmetic. So in company 
with his friend Slim he hastened to a dingy little 
second-hand book store near Fleming Court and 
sought to buy an arithmetic book. The bookseller 
produced a thin and worn out little volume. Buddy 
leafed it over critically. “This seems to have 
some dope,” he said, “*but have you got a bigger 
one?” 

The book vender shuffled through his disorderly 
stock and located a bulky and solid arithmetic book 
which Buddy seemed to regard with favor. 

“Wrap ‘em up,” he ordered. 

“Both?” Slim inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Buddy. I’m going through the 
little one first and the big one after. I can't take 
no chance of failing in this exam.” 

Faithfully Buddy held to his task of preparing 
for the examination. Night after night, except for 
a weekly visit to Miss Jennie Loring’s home, he 
wrestled with problems and pondered over rules. 
One night Slim tried to entice him away from his 
work. “Buddy,” he said, “I got it all fixed for 
you to meet a couple of nifty Janes at the Para- 
dise tonight. You can’t afford to miss ’em, boy; 
they'll knock your eye out.” 

“Sorry I can’t go with you,” Buddy answered. 

“Why?” demanded Slim. 

“Because I already got a date tonight—a date to 
chase after a decimal point.” Buddy informed him. 

Sometime later Slim visited Buddy to speak to 
him of his studious seclusion. “How in the name 
of Booker T. Washington can you stick up in this 
room every night working problems and digging 
grammar?” he asked. 

“I don't stay here every night,” said Buddy. 
“Wednesday nights I go out.” 

Slim spoke impatiently. “Sure you go out on 
Wednesday nights. But where do you go? To sit 
up in a parlor where you are scared to get gay 
a-looking at a girl that to hear you tell it is as far 
above us as a steeple is above the sidewalk. Gawd! 
What kind of a good time is that? Then what do 
you do for company the rest of the week?” 

“I don’t need no company,” Buddy answered 
seriously. “’Cause when I ain’t out there at Jen- 
nie Loring’s house, it seems she is always here with 
me—. 

“Huh!” Slim interjected. 

“In my mind, I mean,” Buddy explained. “I 
can shut my eyes and see her—see her smile at me. 
And when it’s quiet I can hear the tunes she plays 
aringing in my ears. Slim, I don’t miss the noisy 
old gang. I ain’t even lonesome. I got company 
enough in my mind.” 

Slim gazed at Buddy reflectively awhile. Then 
he spoke earnestly. “Buddy, old stocking, I be- 
lieve you're making a mistake. It ain’t good to put 
vour mind on nothing too long—especially on one 
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woman. Maybe you'll want to get all of them 
sights and sounds out of your mind some day and 
if they stay there too long you'll have a hard time 
doing it.” 

“Once there was a wise guy who got up a 
famous saying, ‘Money is the root of all evil.’ 
Buddy, he was wrong. Women is the cause of 
most trouble. And here is a strange thing. Going 
wild over lots of women will hurt you plenty, 
going bugs over one woman will sure ruin you. 
Old Top, they're singing a new Blues over at the 
Paradise. It’s called ‘I Ain’t a Gonna Let No 
One Woman Worry My Mind.’ That’s the dope— 
remember them words—remember them words.” 

“I'll remember them,” Buddy promised; “I can 
remember stuff like that easier than I can remem- 
ber what to do with commas.” 

Unmindful of Slim’s comment, Buddy sternly 
applied himself to studying for the Civil Service 
examination. At first, the results of his study were 
slow and disappointing. However, after a few 
weeks of dogged persistence, Buddy began to ac- 
quire a certain confidence. The half forgotten 
rules that jaded grammar school teachers had 
made him repeat atid repeat monotonously came 
back to his mind again, and he found it easier to 
fit elusive decimal points into their proper places. 

So Buddy approached the Civil Service examina-- 
tion with the assurance of one who knows that he 
has well and conscientiously prepared for a test. 
And his careful preparation had not been in vain. 
He was delighted to find the examination examples 
much easier than the involved problems of his 
arithmetic text book. The literary compositions 
required were not as dificult as the dry and tedi- 
ous essays given as assignments in his exacting 
grammar. 

After the examination was over, Buddy felt so 
confident of having passed the test successfully that 
he hastened to tell Jennie Loring of his splendid 
prospects. She was glad of his success. Oh! so 
glad. However, she made one statement that wor- 
ried Buddy a little. Probably rendered a bit less 
thoughtful than usual because of Buddy’s confi- 
dence that he had passed the examination with a 
high mark, she remarked that she shared her 
mother’s view of a porter’s job and had worried 
a little over Buddy’s chances to secure a position 
in the Post Office. “But now,” she said, “I feel 
so relieved.” 

This admission slightly disturbed Buddy. It con- 
jured up in his mind a very unpleasant picture of 
how Jennie Loring and her mother might have 
treated him if he had not tried for a position in the 
Postal Service, or might treat him yet in event of 
his failure. But he was too happy and hopeful to 
be long depressed by such a vision. “I’m a lucky 
duck,” he mused, to himself, “and if I wasn’t I'd 
be roasted but now I can laugh off a lot of things.” 
So he deftly turned the conversation and gaily be- 
gan to count his chickens before they were hatched. 

Buddy’s expectation of passing the examination 
was justified. In about ten days he was officially 
notified of his success. A few weeks later he re- 
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ceived a letter directing him to report to the of- 
fice of the Civil Service Commission in the local 
Post Office for a preliminary physical examination 
and appointment. 

The very next day Buddy hurried over to the 
Post Office of the Civil Service Commission and 
presented his letter. A gray haired kindly looking 
man greeted him cordially and read his letter. 
Then he regarded Buddy speculatively a minute or 
so. “Sonny, how tall are you?” he asked. 

“Bout five foot five,” Buddy answered. 

Buddy’s questioner smiled kindly, but doubt- 
fully. “Well, I will measure you,” he said. 

The Civil Service Commissioner walked over to 
the corner of his office in which stood a graduated 
perpendicular rod with a horizontal sliding arm. 
He fixed the movable arm at the required height of 
sixty-four inches. Then he turned to Buddy. 
“Please take off your shoes,” he requested, “and 
stand alongside this rule.” 

Buddy was chilled by this request. He remem- 
bered that his own inaccurate attempt to measure 
himself alongside the wall in Conway’s Drug Store 
had been made with his shoes on. Considerably 
flustered, he queried, “Why take off my shoes?” 

Patiently the Commissioner searched through his 
desk until he found an official notice directing that 
all applicants for the Postal Service must be 
measured in their stocking feet. With increasing 
depression Buddy listened to the reading of this 
order. Somewhat disheartened, he removed his 
shoes as directed, walked slowly to the measuring 
rod and stood under the fixed arm. 

“Stretch yourself,” the Commissioner advised. 

And Buddy stretched, stretched with all his 
might, but he could not force the head upwards 
to touch the adjustable arm fixed at five foot four. 
At last the Commissioner dropped the movable bar 
to the level of Buddy's head and noted the figures 
on the rod. “Sixty-two and one-half inches.” he 
murmured. 

The kindly smiling face of the Civil Service 
Commissioner was tight drawn and serious when 
he spoke again to Buddy. “I am sorry, young man, 
but I must retain your letter of appointment to the 
Postal Service.” 

“No. no!” Buddy cried out in excited protest. 
“Give the letter back to me. Let me try to stretch 
myself. Let me try again.” 

The Commissioner hesitated, but his face regis- 
tered a troubled sympathy. He handed the letter 
back. “Yes, try to stretch yourself and report 
again two weeks from today,” he directed. 

Weary and dejected, Buddy Collins left the of- 
fice of the Civil Service Commission and 
walked slowly down the long marble corridor of 
the Post Office building. Ahead of him a Negro 
porter slouched at his work. Buddy stopped to 
watch him. Untidy and dust covered, the porter 
shuffled around with a dust pan and broom, list- 
lessly gathering refuse, pausing now and then care- 
lessly to swab the top and sides of evil smelling 
public cuspidors with a filthy rag he clutched in 
his muck-covered fingers. 
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Noticing how long and directly Buddy stared a 
him, the porter asked in a somewhat resentful ton: , 
“What you looking at?” 

Slowly Buddy answered, “I’m looking at a mov- 
ing picture of something that I got to duck.” 

Uncomprehendingly the porter gaped at him a: 
he turned and walked away, then muttered aloud. 
“A bughouse little guy,” and lazily approached his 
next cuspidor. 

Determined to add one and one-half inches to 
his height, Buddy hastened to plan some effort by 
which he could accomplish this feat. Of course, 
he thought of physical culture exercises. However, 
having had some experience with exercises, he de 
cided that it would be unsafe to rely on their effect 
alone. So he con entrated upon evolving some 
contrivance to stretch his body. 

After considerable theught and experiment. he 
worked out a feasible and practical way to av- 
complish this desired stretching. On one side o! 
his bedroom he fastened two rope loops into which 
he could slip his feet. On the other side he s rewed 
an eyebolt into the floor. Then he tied a noose in 
a long rope and slipped the straight end through 
the ring of the eyebolt. By fastening his feet in 
the foot loops, then passing the noose of the long 
rope under his arms, he was able to be flat on 
his back and pull the free end of this rope through 
the opening in the bolt head, thus stretching his 
body tight. 

Buddy’s home made body-stretching contrivance 
was effective, but punishing. The rope noose cut 
the flesh under his arm pits before he thought to 
pad them. The severe strain to which he sub- 
jected himself while in a most uncomfortable. posi- 
sion was a very cruel torture to bear. 

Sometimes he thought of giving up the struggle 
to add one and one-half inches to his height. But 
a persistent vision of the golden-brown faced gir! 
seemed to urge him to persevere. So he would re- 
solve to carry on again and hasten to fit himself 
in the stretching device, grimly determined to suf- 
fer the greater punishment in this desperate effort 
to increase his stature by the necessary inch and 
a fraction thereof. Then he would subject his 
body to the greatest strain he could apply. and 
prolong it until the sharp pains in his joints and 
the throbbing ache of the raised veins in his neck 
and head forced him to desist. 

In the periods after Buddy stepped out of his 
stretching contrivance to rest his pain-wracked 
body, a vision of the golden-brown faced girl al- 
ways flashed in his brain. Sometimes the vision 
seemed so persistent and bright that it blurred his 
sight and numbed his power to think. At such 
times he remembered the advice of his friend Slim 
and in order to clear his mind would attempt to 
sing the refarin of the cabaret song, “I Ain’t Gonna 
Let No One Woman Worry My Mind.” 

After two weeks of torturous endeavor to increase 
his height, Buddy presented his letter of appoint- 
ment to the Postal Service at the office of the Civil 
Service Commissioner again. The gray haired 
kindly looking Commissioner was not there. Buddy 
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was directed to a younger man with a leering grin 
and an irritating manner, who had a desk in a small 
somewhat detached room. After receiving Buddy's 
letter, this man commented with annoying familiar- 
ity, “Shorty, you ain’t big enough to have on long 
pants.” 

Buddy chose to ignore his remark. “Will you 
measure me?” he asked. 

“Sure,” the clerk replied. “Sure, I'll measure 
vou, I get paid for wasting my time, but I ain't 
voing to give you a chair to stand on.” 

Buddy frowned and choked down the impulse to 
voice vigorous disapproval of the examiner’s man- 
ner. After removing his shoes. he went to stand 
alongside the measuring bar with the adjustable 
arm. 

The clerk seemed to see something amusing in 
Buddy’s serious pose by the graduated rod. He lef! 
him stand a long time, while he grinned at him. 
Finally, he walked over and rested one of his hands 
on the sliding unit of the device. Buddy straight- 
ened and gathered himself to stretch upward as 
far as he could. But before he could carry out 
his intention the overbearing and unfriendly offi- 
cial pressed the adjustable arm down hard on his 
head and held it there. 

Buddy cried out in protest. “Don't hold that 
har down on my head. Give me a chance to stretch 
up.” 

Ignoring Buddy's request, the unfeeling examiner 
cooly studied the indicated figure on the graduated 
rod. “I told you so.” he remarked. “You ain't 
hig enough.” 

“Give me a chance.” Buddy pleaded. “For God's 
sake, I've trained for two weeks to stretch the 
height and I can stretch it if you don't hold the 
bar down.” 

The Civil Service official made no reply. In- 
stead he walked to his desk, took up Buddy's letter 
of appointment, ripped it to shreds and tossed them 
in his waste basket. Buddy made a convulsive 
start toward him as he saw this action, but checked 
himself and with downcast head went to put on 
his shoes. 

The sarcastic examiner stood over the dejected 
Buddy and surveyed him with his leering grin. 
“Shorty,” he advised, “when you come in here 
again, bring a step ladder with you.” 

Buddy looked up angrily. “I sot enough of 
vou. Don’t poke no fun at me.” he warned. 

Now it is a dangerous thing to twit a man whose 
dreams are shattered. even though the man is physi- 
‘ally limited. But the representative of the Civil 
Service Commission, secure in the might of his own 
five feet ten, laughed off Buddy's warning and 
inquired what he could do if he didn't like what 
was said to him. 
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“Don't make any more smart cracks, or you'll 
find out,” Buddy replied hotly and stood up in 
his half laced shoes. 

Still grinning, his tormentor answered, “Shorty, 
you're too small to do much to a man’s sized 
man—meaning myself.” 

Then Buddy leaped at him. The quick attack 
threw the larger man over backwards and he fell 
to the hard concrete floor, his head striking with 
a dull thud. Out from under his thick hair a little 
stream of blood trickled down to swell a slowly 
widening red circle that covered the spot where his 
head had struck. 

Attracted by the sound of the falling body, sev- 
ral men came into the room quickly from adjoining 
offices to investigate. Buddy made no attempt to 
escape. The police were summoned to arrest him. 

So eventually Buddy was brought into Court for 
his trial. The Civil Service official, wth his head 
bandaged, glibly recited the story of the assault 
on him, omitting any mention of the taunting and 
sareastic manner with which he had treated Buddy. 

In the formal court routine Baddy pleaded 
guilty of having made the attack with which he was. 
charged and stood dazedly abject and silent. The 
Judge directed several sharp questions at him, lo 
which he mumbled halting replies in low mono- 
syllables, as though his numbed mind refused to 
function properly. 

The shrewd and experienced trial Judge was not 
pleased with the testimony given. He pointed out 
that no strong motive had been shown to account 
for Buddy's sudden attack on the Civil Service offi- 
cial, and remarked that most likely there was 
a hidden story behind the case. However, there 
was the fact that Buddy had committed this assault. 
So the Judge sentenced him to “Nine months in 
the County Prison.” 

Court officers led Buddy to a gloomy cell-room 
to await his transfer to prison. Crestfallen and 
sobbing. he pesented such a picture of misery that 
a fellow prisoner was moved to utter consolation. 
“Kid, you got off easy.” he said. “Cheer up. Nine 
months, counting out time for good behavior. is a 
soft snap. You oughtn't to worry about a little 
time.” 

Slowly and without animation, Buddy answered. 
“I ain't thinking about the time.” 

However. it is very probable that he was think- 
ing about a girl with a golden-brown face, of whom 
a faint and clouded vision still danced in his dis- 
tracted brain. For after a while in the dark cell 
room he raised his head wtth an obvious effort 
and bravely his saddened voice choked out uncon- 
vincingly the words of the cabaret song, “I Ain’t 


Gonna Let No One Woman Worry My Mind.” 


A Correction—The Cover of the January OPPORTUNITY was erroneously credited to Ralph Jonson, 


it’s rightful creator being Raymond Jonson of New Mexico. 
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Negro Ability Gaining Recognition Through 
Efforts of Harmon Foundation 


EGRO poets, artists, scientists, inventors, musicians, 
business men, religious and educational leaders— 
all joined in sharing in the Harmon Awards for Dis- 
tinguished Achievement Among Negroes of $3900 with gold 
and bronze medals distributed under the direcction of the 
Commission on the Church and Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Fifteen men and women whose work is believed to be 
of national significance have been named by the judges 
in each field consisting of a selected group of five, in- 
cluding representative Negroes—every juror an outstand- 
ing figure because of his own achievements. 

Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12, marks the day when 
each recipient will be publicly presented in his home city 
with this honor. Four hundred dollars with a gold medal 
and one hundred dollars with a bronze medal were offered 
as the first and second awards respectively in all lines of 
endeavor. Two additional awards—a first and second with 
corresponding medals—were offered in the field of Music 
inasmuch as last year, which was the first year of the 
awards, the judges decided that. “no original creative 
work of outstanding importance was submitted,” and, 
therefore, the amount available reverted to this year’s fund. 
Besides the two regular awards in Fine Arts, the judges 
decided that a special gold medal be given to William 
Edouard Scott of Chicago, Illinois, in honor of his excep- 
tional work. The award in Race Relations, which is in- 
cluded in the series is open to either white or colored 
candidates, but the recipient will not be named until the 
latter part of January. 

The awards which are being carried on over a five 
year experimental period are not intended to develop a 
contest or competition for prizes. “They are designed to 
give stimulus to creative work through recognition of 
achievement of national significance,” said Dr. George E. 
Haynes, Secretary of the Commission. “It is hoped by 
Mr. Harmon to bring about a better economic develop- 
ment of the Negro through weighing his accomplish- 
ments on a scale with the best that has been done. It 
is thought that recognition by award will have a stimula- 
tive effect; that those cited will be encouraged to further 
achievement and others given an incentive to strive for ac- 
complishment of a high character.” 

The judges conferred the first award in science on James 
A. Parsons who at an age of 27 years has attained the posi- 
tion of chief chemist and metallurgist of the Duriron Co. 
of Dayton, Ohio, besides being successful in building up 


James A. Parsons 


By Marian P. Saut 
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about him a research staff of six Negroes—all chemical 
experts. Mr. Parson’s achievements stand out as proof 
of what recognition of ability and practical interest will 
do. When still a lad, his capability in mathematics 
evinced itself to such a degree as to attract the favorable 
attention of his present employer's family whom his father 
served as butler. Through their assistance, young Parsons 
was able to undertake his study of electro-chemistry and 
electro-metallurgy at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, New York. After graduating, he did special work 
in aluminum bronze and made valuable contributions to 
the Aluminum Bronze Foundation. His discoveries on 
corosion testing are also noteworthy. At the present time, 
however, his interest is concentrated on duriron in which 
field he has produced some remarkable developments. No 
decision was given for the second award in science. 

Laura Wheeler Waring, recipient of the first award in 
Fine Arts, showed further evidence of distinctive ability 
which manifested itself particularly in the portrait for 
which she received special mention—that of an old Negro 
woman, entitled “Anna Washington Derry.” Mrs. Waring 
who is now teaching art at the Cheyney State Normal 
School was reared and first educated in Brooklyn. 
She later spent some years in studying painting at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts. While there, her per- 
severance and determination to give expression to her cre- 
ative instinct won recognition from schoo] authorities, and 
she was granted a scholarship which enabled her to take 
advantage of two years of European study. The second 
award in Fine Arts was given to John W. Hardrick, thirty- 
six, of Indianapolis, Indiana, for a group of portrait studies. 
The special gold medal was awarded to William Edouard 
Scott, forty-three, of Chicago, Illinois, who “because of the 
finished and excellent character of his paintings and the 
recognition already received” was considered by the judges 
to be outside the purpose of the awards but deserving of 
distinction. Honorable mention was given to Malvin Gray 
Johnson, Aaron Douglas, and James L. Allen, all of New 
York City, Hilyard Robinson, of Washington, D. C., Paul 
R. Williams, of Los Angeles, California, and A. R. Free- 
lon of Philadelphia, Pa. 

The decision for the first award in Literature went to 
James Weldon Johnson, fifty-six, of New York for his book 
of poems, “God’s Trombones”, a vivid impression, real- 
istically conveyed, of the imaginative creations of the old- 
time Negro preachers. Mr. Johnson may be remembered in 
this connection as the recipient of the second award in Lit- 
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erature for 1926. Eric Walrond, twenty-nine, also of New 
York, received the second award of $100 with a bronze 
medal for his outstanding piece of work, Tropic Death, 
a book of original stories. Honorable mention was made of 
the work of Georgia Douglas Johnson ‘and Alain Locke of 
Washington, D. C., and Arthur Huff Fauset; Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

In Music, the two first awards were given to R. Nathaniel 
Dett and Clarence C. White, respectively. The former, 
who is forty-five years old, is the Musical Director at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, and is well-known for his 
vocal and instrumental compositions. Some of his notable 
productions are Listen to the Lambs, Magnolia Suite, and 
In the Bottoms Suite. Mr. White, the other recipient of 
a first award is forty-seven years old and Director of 
Music at West Virginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, 
West Virginia. He has gained recognition for his 
work both as a violinist and a composer. His recent collec- 
tion of Negro spirituals has given him a national reputation. 
Kreisler, Spaulding, and other famous artists have pro- 
grammed his compositions. He received his training at 
Oberlin Conservatory and studied in Europe under the di- 
rection of Zacharewitsch and the late Coleridge-Taylor. 
E. H. Margetson, thirty-six, Organist of the Chapel of 
Crucifixion, New York, received one of the awards of $100 
with a bronze medal for his vocal and instrumental com- 
positions. The other second award goes to William G. 
Still, thirty-two, also of New York, for his work in sym- 
phenic orchestration and instrumental and vocal com- 
position. His foremost production, From the Black Belt 
was presented by the Littlke Symphony Orchestra last 
March. Honorable mention was made of the compositions 
of J. Harold Brown, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

William N, DeBerry, fifty-seven, Pastor of St. John’s 
Congregational Church, Springfield, Massachusetts was ac- 
corded the first award in Religion in recognition of his 
efforts exerted in developing a model Negro church as an 
outstanding example of what the Church may mean in 
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group and community service. The Rt. Rev. R. E. Jones, 
fifty-two, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
Orleans, La., was given the second award for his work 
in organizing and furthering an educational, social, and 
religious center among the Negroes of that territory. He is 
also known for his work as a religious editor. Honorable 
mention was made of the work of Dr. J. W. E. Bowen, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Bishop A, L. Gaines, Baltimore, Md. 

The first award in Education was granted John W. 
Davis, President of W. Virginia Collegiate Institute, In- 
stitute, W. Va., for his success in building up a land grant 
college from a secondary school to an institution acknow- 
ledged as having college standing. One of its features is 
its full Negro faculty. It is the first institution of its kind 
to be accepted as a member of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Honorable men- 
tion was given to Thomas N. Campbell and Clinton J. 
Calloway, both of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, Dr. J. W. 
E. Bowen, Atlanta, Ga., and Mrs. Althea Edmiston, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Missionary in Luebo, Congo, West Africa. 

Forethought and a keen business sense were instrumental 
in winning success for Anthony Overton, sixty-two, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, who was accorded the first award in Busi- 
ness for his ability in organizing and developing the three 
companies of which he is now president. The Douglas Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, the Overton Hygienic Manufactur- 
ing Company, and the Victory Life Insurance Company— 
have all been built up through the realization of Mr. 
Overton’s ambitions. The second award in Business goes 
to William G. Pearson, sixty-eight, for his success in or- 
ganizing the only fire insurance company and the only 
bonding company operated by Negroes. He is President of 
the Bankers Fire Insurance Company, the Southern Fidel- 
ity and Surety Company, and the Peoples Building and 
Loan Association. Honorable mention was made of Mag- 
gie L. Walker, Richmond, Va., Louis C. Bulloch, of Cran- 
ford, N. J., Orlando S. Watts, Palmyra, N. J., and P. B. 
Young, Norfolk, Va. 


John W. Hardrick 
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This White Man’s Country 


By H. BaLpwinx 


I. 


GC Q. MERCHANT, of Michigan City, IIl., 
stepped from the pier-shed of the Italian Line 
in New York and surveyed the bustle of the river- 
front. A cruising taxi swung over towards him 
and narrowly missed a two-horse truck. The screech- 
ing of brakes and the rearing of horses was fol- 
lowed by an interchange of incivilities of a pic- 
turesqueness and an exuberance which only the 
black sons of Alabama can command. As the taxi 
eventually rolled up at a more chastened speed Mr. 
Merchant chuckled. 

“Thank God,” he said to the world at large, “I'm 
back in a white man’s country.” Added: “Grand 
Central, George; I'll take my chance on getting a 
berth on the Century.” 

It was goed to be back in little old New York 
again where you could read the billboards instead 
of puzzling over the Dago signs... H’m, so Flor- 
ence Mills is comihg back to the Hippodrome after 
European triumph. Read about her in the Paris 
Herald. She must have been the brown-skin that 
the song-writer had in mind. ... Fisk Jubilee 
Singers at the Town Hall tomorrow night. Almost 
like to stay over a day just to hear some of those 
fine old Spirituals after all that fol de rol in Naples. 
... And some jazz that is jazz. Those foreigners 
may have been musicians once but the Alabama 
Syncopators at the College Inn give a fellow a 
real kick; and they can rag the classics along with 
the best of them... . It’s all very well to take a 
trip abroad to avoid a breakdown but doctors will 
some time realize that the best rest comes among 
things you’re accustomed to. . . . 

At Grand Central a Red Cap came up for the 
luggage with a friendly smile. The carpets were 
laid and the gates were opening for the Century 
before Mr. Merchant remembered that he had no 
ticket. The Red Cap came to the rescue: 

“You just stay here with the bags, sir, and I'll 
get you your ticket. Then you won't have to wait 
in line.” 


FF he went with a hundred-dollar bill hastily 
peeled from what the customs man had left 
of a stout bank roll. Manufacture of hardware in 
Michigan City was really quite profitable in spite 
of the foreign millhands who were always asking 
for more money. But as he waited for the return 
of the porter with the ticket, Mr. Merchant began 
to think that $100 was after all $100. Where had 
that black rascal gone, anyway: never thought to 
take his number and couldn't tell him from the 
rest of his crew. Hell... . 

“Got yeu a good lower or the third section, sir,” 
said a voice behind him. “There was one left 
in the second but it was over the trucks and I 
knew you wouldn’t be comfortable. Go through 


that next gate and I'll meet you on the train,” 

As Mr. Merchant slowly responded to the sudden 
reversal in his thoughts, he found tickets and 
change in his hand and saw the porter moving off 
with the baggage. “White man’s country,” mur 
mured Geo. Q. Merchant. 


IL. 


HE glory of the Hudson Valley in autumnal 
foliage is just so much scenery—like the 
Rhine trip or the Amalfi drive—to the go-getter 
who wants a good listener. Mr. Merchant sur- 
veyed his car with misgivings and sauntered into 
the smoking compartment. The porter, having put 
the car to rights and settled his passengers com- 
fortably, was sitting in a corner, reading a book. 
“Don't get up. There’s plenty of room for both 
of us....  Let’s see what book you're reading.” 
Receiving the book opened where the porter had 
been reading, Mr. Merchant’s eye caught a line and 
read on as follows: 


Slender silvery drumsticks, 
On the ancient drum, 

Beat the mellow music, 
Bidding life to come. 


Chords of earth awakened, 
Notes of greening spring. 

Rise and fall triumphant 
Over everything. 


Slender silvery drumsticks 
Beat the long tattoo— 

God the Great Musician 
Calling life anew. 


“Rain Music’, indeed. That's the sort of poetry 
a fellow can understand. ... A Race man wrote 
it, you say? Suppose you mean a colored fellow. 
! thought you all wrote only Coon songs, though I 
used to like some stuff a fellow by the name of 
Dunbar wrote. ... That’s in this book, too, eh? 
...Hm.... Say, what is this book, anyway? 
‘Book of American Negro Poetry’? Not a white 
word in it? All by colored fellows! 

“I suppose you write poetry too! ... You do. 
eh? Got anything in here? . . . Opportunity? 1 
thought that was a magazine for salesmen. . 
Same name but quite different, you say? Funny 
name for a colored magazine. ... Well, I suppose 
you fellows do want opportunity, but you've got 
a pretty good chance in this portering on trains 
and in the stations. Seems to me that a man can’t 
move a step without tipping. . . . 

“Well, I wouldn’t like to take a tip myself but | 
guess it’s part of the game... . Oh, you don’t plan 
to keep on portering? ... Studying to be a doctor. 


eh? I’ve always thought of you people as dying 
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like flies and breeding like flies... . That's right, 
we don’t want flies; we want healthy human beings 
for the good of us all... . Yes, 1 guess that is 
sound Americanism all right. It just never oc- 
curred to me before in that light. You know, I’ve 
got more common sense out of this talk than from 
all my trip abroad; and it’s sort of foreign at that. 
... You say your people landed in America before 
the Puritans? Well, I'd forgotten that.” 


HE General Manager of the Michigan City 

Novelty Hardware Company would have given 
his shirt to have dodged the first day of Mr. Geo. Q. 
Merchant’s return to the office. He told his wife 
so at breakfast and his secretary as he went over the 
mail. Production had never been better and he had 
a chart of curves that were beautiful to gaze upon. 
but the President was a stickler for Policy and there 
had been a considerable change in policy. The Gen- 
eral Manager still had his shirt on and his report in 
hand when greetings, exclamations of delight in 
regard to health and sly digs about Paris had run 
their course to attenuation. In desperation he de- 
cided to continue in a jocular vein. 

“Chief,” said the G. M.. “I want you to gaze on 
these curves. As man to man, I'll bet my shirt you 
saw none more pleasing to the eye even on the Paris 
stage. But a cloud has descended on this plant in 
your absence. I hasten to add it has a silver lin- 
ing, not to say a golden one. Check me by that 
chart. The Great White Way in New York has 
gone dark to amuse the American public and we 
have gone dark to keep our production up. It’s 
just this way. 


OON after you left the situation got abso- 
lutely hopeless out in the plant. Those 
hunkies and dagoes were loafing on the job and 
busting machinery right and left. I had to take a 
run down to Cleveland on business and there I 
told my troubles to some of my old cronies who 
have moved up from the Pittsburgh district. First 


they laughed at me and called me Uncle Rip. Then 


they showed me some of their production charts. 
And finally they took me out into their shops. 
“Chief, you know I’ve come up through the ranks 
and it takes a brand new experience to make me 
bat an eyelash. I certainly got that experience in 
two plants in Cleveland. Why. I thought I was in 
Africa. Straw-bosses, crane-men, operators, labor- 
ers—all black. The few white men stood out like 
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missionaries at a cannibal banquet. Then I was 
ushered into the laboratory and there, so help me 
God, the chief chemist was a young colored girl. 
Graduate of Fisk University or some such Negro 
college and they have no kick at the way she is 
holding down her job. 

“But the thing that impressed me most was the 
general good feeling down in the shops. Sort of 
thing you can’t put your hands on but is there all 
the same. For one thing there were no interpreters 
standing around and believe me, I shed no tears at 
missing them. Everyone understood everyone else 
and things looked sort of easy-going; but the stuff 
was coming through in great shape. 

“Well, Chief, my first thought was to write you 
a long letter about it and put the question up to 
vou. Then I remembered that it was doctor’s or- 
ders that no business was to go to you. I didn't 
know what to do but when | got back here I talked 
things over with a couple of the foremen who have 
been with us longest and they said they would back 
me up in trying anything as a change from what we 
were up against. I went at it slowly. Put in some 
colored men as laborers around the place and 
watched them. After a couple of weeks I took three 
of the likeliest and offered them a job as foundry- 
men under Macdonald. I fired the rest and got in a 
new bunch of laborers, and after a while | picked a 
few of them and tried them out on the stamping 
machines. As these fellows made good I got the 
names of their friends and in that way we have 
built up a group of colored men who have one 
hundred per cent for us. And such of the old crowd 
as I’ve kept are doing a lot more production and, 
I guess, a lot more thinking, too.” 

“Let’s take a look around,” was Merchant’s com- 
ment. 

IV. 

Sipe night Mr. Merchant went to bed mentally 

and physically tired by the first day's activi- 
ties in getting into touch again with the offices 
and shops of the Michigan City Novelty Hardware 
Company. But it was a healthy weariness. There 
was a restfulness in the return to things familiar. 
the electric hotel sign beamed into his bed-room 
window with its old-time stimulation of civic pride. 
His own blast furnaces blazed up with a ruddy 
message of sweet dreams which the production 
charts made a foregone conclusion. 

“Good old G. M. He certainly turned the trick 
in the shops. . My, but it’s good to be back in a 
white man’s country!” 


By Dororny LitrLewort 


S/O", with the tragic slowness of her race. 
She moves aloof. The drowsy ages sleep 
In her low voice; upon her wrist a cheap 


Bright silver bangle. 


I can almost trace 


Her pathway through the wilderness. My eyes 
Are stirred to vision, and I see the light 
Of great stars burning in the Afric skies 
And hear the low drums throbbing through the 


night. 
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LIBITINA, THY MOTHER 
By ABEL MEEROPOL 


HEN your red mouth is bitter dust 
For every wind to blow, 
Out of the still inherent lust 
Will not a flower grow 


For every wind to work its will 
And ravish as it may, 

For every wind to take its fill 
And go a nameless way? 


When this firm flesh has run to earth 
And neighbored with the rain, 
Will not some flower spring to birth 


Where your smooth limbs have lain? 


SCIENCE AND POETRY 
By FrepertcK HeRBert ADLER 


POET called to Science once in fear, 
“Vulture, whose wings are dull realities!” 
To him she was a bird of prey to seize 
Upon his heart. Again she would appear 
An enemy who slays all beauty here 
On earth, and tears the heaven's. mysteries 
To shreds. Her peering eyes could alter trees 
And summer lakes till dreams for him grew drear. 


The poet had forgotten quite that dreams 
Plan bridges, model ships to sail the sky, 

Carve beauty out of stone, and harness streams, 
As well as move the heart to songeDeny 

To Science that same gift that captures gleams 
Of truth in words—and clip her power to fly! 


A NEW DAY 
By Rosert H. Bonner, Jr. 


UT of the dust, out of the dirt and dust, 
Came in the night, came in the darkest of 
nights, 

Being with beast, being as beast. 

Love to beast, love by beast. 

Night—a whip, a chain, a ship, more whip. 

To the land of the free, to the free land. 

Existing with beast, existing like beast. 

Hatred to beast, hated by beast. 

Dawn—a war, a peace, a freedom, more wars. 

To be free, yet not to have freedom. 

Living with beast, living as beast. 

Scorn at beast, scorned by beast. 

Day—the New Negro. 


A PAGE OF POETRY 
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MOON-GHOST 
By J. Corson MILLER 


7% river was frozen 
To a sheet of blue steel; 
The chimney sifted vapor, 
But he could not feel 
The north-wind stabbing 
For blood in a man’s cheek; 
Though his lips syllabled words, 
He did not speak, 


But straight to the corn-crib, 
Like a hare seeking cover, 
He glided; he would kiss her 


Farewell—he, her lover. 


From the slain to the slain, 
He would look on her face— 
Back of the dairy-house— 
He knew the place 


Where he had flung her 
To the stare of the moon; 
Under the corn-crib— 


Was it too soon 


To return? Now no more 

Snow crunched to his heel, 
Why should the river 

Make him think of blue steel? 


Blue steel, and the moon 
With a hole in her head— 

The cold steel of the river, 
And backward he fled: 

Ghosts haunt but the living— 
PEACE, PEACE TO THE DEAD! 


ADVENT 
By Ernest Hartsock 


HRIST came in the iron church-door, 
Heard the deacon’s reverent snore, 


Saw the matron as she sat 
(Sphinx was not so great a cat); 
Watched the fidgets of a child: 
Then Jesus smiled. 


When he preached, dust-brains awoke, 
Storms of orthodoxy broke, 

Outraged choir from its tittering perch 
Hissed and flailed him out of church, 
Howling that creeds were overswept: 
And Jesus wept. 


Old was the cross they nailed him to. 
(The many fools kill the wise few.) 
Since the weary world began, 

Cain slays Abel: Christ becomes man 
In every age, knowing dull men 

Wait Christ again. . . 
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devoted most of his talent 
to the specialization of 
portrait painting, a genre 
in which he has achieved 
singular success. Mr. O. 
Richard Reid who was re- 
cently awarded honorable 
mention by the Harmon 
Foundation for his por- 
trait of Charles S. John- 
son exhibited at Interna- 
tional House, has just 
completed a fuller exhibi- 
tion at the Negro Depart- 
ment of the Harlem Pub- 
lic Library. Among the 
celebrated and well- 
known people who have 
sat to him for likenesses 
are John Barrymore 
whom he painted in his 
role of Hamlet, Mrs. 
Elsie J. McDougald, As- 
sistant Principal in the 
New York School system; 
Lester Walton, special 
correspondent for the 
New York World; Leviti- 
cus Lyon, well-known 
concert singer; Julius 
Bledsoe, concert artist 
and actor, now playing a 
leading role in Show 
Boat; Paderewski, world 
renowned pianist, and Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, the 
famous pastor of the Park 
Avenue Community 


Church. Mr. Reid’s port- 


raits do not strain points in attempts to be modern 
where modern means unrecognizable; painting a 
portrait to him means communicating a likeness. 


which he does. 


OPPORTUNITY 


O. Richard Reid, Portraitist 


MONG the young Negro artists whose work has 
been commanding the respectful attention of 
the public is one who stands apart in that he has 


John Barrymore as “Hamlet” 
From the painting by O. Richard Reid 


The artist was born in Eaton, Georgia from 
whence when he was three years old his parents 
moved to Fernandina, Florida, where Mr. Reid at- 


tended public and high 
school. Even at this early 
age he had begun to feel 
the artistic impulse and 
was drawing although he 
had received no technical 
instructions. He recalls 
that his first instructions 
in drawing were received 
in Jacksonville, Florida, 
from a guest in one of 
the smaller hotels where 
Mr. Reid was then em- 
ployed as a bellboy. Dur- 
ing the time that he was 
in Jacksonville he cannot 
remember ever seeing an 
oil painting of any par- 
ticular merit, inasmuch 
as Negroes were not per- 
mitted to attend the few 
exhibitions held in the 
city, these being under 
the auspices of white per- 
sons. 

Later Mr. Reid came 
north where he studied at 
the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, receiv- 
ing instructions from 
Daniel Garber and from 
the popular portrait 
painter, Leopold Seyef- 
fert. Since coming to 
New York about three 
years ago, he has exhibit- 
ed at the Society of In- 
dependent Artists and at 
the Anderson Galleries. 


His work has been favorably reviewed by art 
critics and some of the French art magazines have 
carried reproductions of his work. Among race ar- 


tists he seems to have a field uniquely his own. 


| 
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THE DARK TOWER 


vivid animated face over which flitted those ex- 

pressions associated with the polite and gracious 
hostess, we thought for the moment that she both saw 
and heard. But Helen Keller from birth had known 
neither of those pleasures; both as common and unmystical 
to the ordinary mortal as are the air he breathes and 
the sun that shines upon him. She had generously granted 
us an audience and we stood before her in that abashed 
and marveling attitude that all who, with sight and sound 
and unimpeded speech at their disposal, have done less 
than she with her lack of these, must in all justifiable hu- 
mility adopt. And yet deficient in that vision which others 
enjoy, she talks of New York seen through the early 
evening mist shining like a diamond in thg night. “There 
is,” she says, “no limit to the sight of the spirit.” Unable 
to hear, as we know hearing, yet through her interpreter 
she sees and hears the Irish Players in The Plough and 
the Stars, and is all eagerness when we tell her that Porgy 
is worth her attendance. Moving in a world which, save 
for the light of her will and the flaring torch of her spirit 
must be forever like a city of eternal night, she senses 
the approach of evening, and finds a eurious joy in switch- 
ing on the electric lights that others may see. 

Her impediments have given her a kindred feeling for 
all oppressed peoples, for all in any way handicapped. She 
speaks of the people of the earth in a biblically symbolic 
way, telling us that Joseph’s coat had many colors, all of 
which contributed to the beauty of that coveted mischief- 
working garment. 

Strangely enough she was bom in Alabama of people 
who felt the institution of slavery natural and heaven-con- 
doned as they had dark servitors of their own. Her face 
glowed with the intensity of a cherished memory as she 
told of her indignation at the unjust treatment accorded 
her little colored playmate, Martha. Helen Keller, six 
years of age, had conceived and executed the idea of 
cutting off Martha’s hair. Martha, being six and employ- 
ing the logic of childhood, had retaliated in kind for which 
she was severely spanked when apprehended. Miss Killer. 
although vocally incapable of expressing herself, registered 
violent disapproval of such justice, and defense of her 
playmate by scratching and kicking the administrative 
hands and shins. 

Our world is unconditionally hers. She has conquered 
it with more meagre weapons than most of us have at 
our command. Beyond that, there is her own world into 
which we may not pry, where we may only guess at the 
rich panarama fioating before her veiled sight, the ma- 
jestic symphonies beating their rhythms against her clois- 
tered ears. 


A S we took her extended hand and looked into the 


N The Spirit of St. Louis (George H. Doran Company. 
$2) the poets pay their rapturous respects to Col. 
Charles Lindbergh. It would have been a sorry com- 

mentary indeed on the emotions of this age had there been 
evoked by the Colonel’s matchless performance less than 
the reams of verse that were written. The poets have 
shown a proper and fitting sense of their obligation to 4 
great deed and a brave and shining figure, but their col- 
lected encomiums have done little for the spirit of poetry. 
And surely this is not the Colonel’s fault, for if ever there 
roamed abroad the spirit of romance, he seems that per- 
sonification: Young, and with a carriage, brave in a hum- 
ble self-effacing manner, wearing the spotlight of the world 
like a halo, and employing no ballyhoo to focus our at- 
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tention. The poets were apparently in haste to strike the 
red hot iron, with a prize in view. Aside from the three 
prize poems by Nathalia Crane, the youthful lady with the 
dazzling vocabulary, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, and Babette 
Deutsch, there are few others in the volume that transcend 
the poet’s desire to chronicle a great event. The patri- 
archal Bliss Carman astounds us with a stanza like this: 


With no fuss nor publicity-seeking 
Quietly with morning, 
With one or two loiterers standing by. 
He strolls down to his plane 

- With a sandwich in his pocket, 
Steps in with u good bye 
And is off. 


Certainly that may be. if we consider veracity alone, an 
accurate and reportorial stanza, but it takes more than the 
bare truth to make a poem. Wherein the difference 
lies may be determined by comparing Mr. Carman’s stanzas 
with Nathalia Crane’s poem “The Wings of Lead”, or with 
this final stanza from Mr. Ferril’s poem “The Arrow of 
Acestes”: 


Then standing with his lejt leg on the world. 
He swung his right leg through a little are. 
And pulled his lejt leg in and closed the door 
And arched the land and sea and day and dark. 


HE Negro as others see him appears in the collec- 
tion Negro Drawings by Miguel Covarrubias 
(Alfred A. Knopf $7.50), and while the tribute 

is far from being aesthetically complimentary, it is an 
incisive commentary on Negrodom, mainly Harlem. This 
young Mexican has an uncanny feeling for the comical 
essence behind those characters that he chooses to port- 
ray; he does not choose to portray all, however, apparent- 
ly finding his most interesting types in the cabarets. He 
is especially successful in capturing the illusion of motion; 
the drawings titled Charleston, Blues Singer, Rhapsody 
in Blue, in fact the entire stage section teems with action. 
still life drawing, Jazz Instruments, the 
various orchestral pieces seem about to blare forth a 
rhythmic cacophony of their own accord. To us the most 
interesting drawings in the book are The Negro Mother 
and The Three Cuban Women, especially La Negrita. 
In these honesty has not been subdued by caricature. 


Even in the 


ment with Kathleen Coyle’s conclusions, he can- 

not fail to find enjoyment in her latest novel 
It Is Better To Tell (E. P. Dutton & Company, $2.50). 
Miss Coyle undertakes to answer the question, “Is it bet- 
ter for a mother to tell her natural children about their 
father who is living his own life, or remain silent?” Lydia. 
the chief character of the book, finds that children have 
to be answered eventually. and that skeletons will rattle 
when the wind blows. This is the story of Lydia who 
had two children by Dion Tancred a foundering young 
playwright from whom she stole away one night taking 
her children with her because she felt that she hindered 
his progress. She leaves England and settles in Belgium, 
near Antwerp where she opens a toy shop and educates 
her two children. When they have matured to that point 
where separation from them would seem worse than death 
to her, Dion, their father, appears as a famous playwright 
invited to lecture in Antwerp to a group of young intel- 
lectuals of whom his own son is the leader. And he 


5 peony one finds himeslf in accord or disagree- 


brings with him his mistress, Madame Lusitania (assured- 
ly named after the ill-fated steamship) Argente, a French 
African lady who is quite the most devastating character 


in the book: 


“She was wearing a pleated tomato-red crepe-de-chine 
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dress that exactly matched her turban-like hat. She did 
not remove the hat. It fitted close over her ears. When 
she stooped the diamond fringe of her solitary earring 
swung out. The bright redness of her dress and hat 
distracted one from her skin. And once . . . you had 
recovered from the shock of that, you saw that she had 
her own sort of beauty. Her nose was good although its 
curve had that flat pressed look that broadened the nos 
trils. Her mouth was like a leaf, the centre vein where 
her lips met very straight and the lips above and below 
them very curved and full. She took off her shoes and 
was peeling a pair of stockings off her legs. 

Like her English hostess we too think Madame Argente’s 
remark why she were two pairs of stockings delightful. She 
explained, “I always have to wear two, the shadow shines 
through.” 

Madame Argente is given to raising scenes and com- 
mitting faux pas, critical reviews of which she always 
attributed to the fact that she was black. Lydia, however. 
felt that the reason was net purely ethnological, and that 
had Madame Argente been an albino she would still have 
had these receptions. And that. considering the Madame’s 
temperament, was ne specious argument. 

How Madame Argente loving Dion not at all, but wish- 
ing only to hold his interest in her until thai of her own 
wayward prize fighter husband should be revived, sus- 
pected him of falling in love with his own daughter 
(the gitl’s kinship not having beea revealed to Madame), 
and how the tangles are all combed out make /t Is Better 
To Tell one of the mos: interesting books we've read in 


some time. 


ALLADS FOR SALE, ‘Houghton, Mifflin Com- 

pany), the latest posthumous book of verse to be 

published fos the late Amy Lowell, comes com- 
mended as fresh, new ballads, with the ink scarce dried 
upon them. Hawking her wares like a troubador Miss 
Lowell goes by singing: 


I am passing by your doors 

With sheets and sheets of songs, 

To tickle your tears and your laughter 
And set your jeet a-jigging. 


But complaisant reader as we are, we neither weep, 
nor burst buttons in our mirth, nor jig to the tune of 
these poems. Perhaps the first poem in the volume with 
this forbidding title, To a Gentleman Who Wanted to See 
the First Drafts of My Poems in the Interests of Psycho- 
logical Research into the Workings of the Creative Mind, 
induced into us at once our mood of marvel and admira- 
tion at this lady whose interests were so large that almosi 
anything might form for her the subject of a poem. Ii 
the Archduchess Anne “had great heart”, Amy Lowell 
had interests great enough to offer as an extenuation for 
the fact that she actually wrote few real poems. There 
is legerdemain of style and thought in these poems as 
there as in everything she wrote; there is the impress of 
a vivid and acquisitive mind for which nothing dwindles 
too small for comment. But for the hungry heart to feed 
upon, for the emotions to kindle and flame by, there is 
little. Still, recalling a recent conversation which we had 
with two young poets in Chicago, we remember that one 
of the poets felt that it is not one grand epic, nor a few 
flawless lyrics that make a poet great, but, in the main, 
a diminutive amount of perfection bolstered up by a 
vast amount of effort which might or might not be com- 
monplace. If this contention be true, Miss Lowell's shade 
walks with those whom posterity bears in mind; if it be 
untrue, she still walks in that select company because 
many are remembered for personality who might have 
perished with their books. 


Countee CULLEN. 
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Moonraker, by F. Tennyson Jesse, Alfred Knopf, $2.50. 
OONRAKER, by Miss F. Tennyson Jesse, is interest- 


ing for many reasons. It is a racy sea tale written 
by the grand-niece of Alfred Lord ‘Vennyson. It is a story 
ot adventure, of desperate courage, of commanding person- 
ality, and tragedy. It brings back the romance of those 
days when the buccaneers swept the seas in stolen ships 
for such booty as they could capture. In the early years 
of the 19th century our Atlantic coast line and the West 
Indies were favorite patrols of these pirates. There was 
then no freedom of the seas. Any unarmed merchantman 
ventured abroad at constant risk. Moonraker is written in 
phrases that give all the tang, flavor and license of this 
high-strung robber age. One feels the mystery and deso- 
lation of the ocean washing in beauty and terror about 
these daring skippers, and admires the discipline and the 
clean, keen fitness of the pirate ship. Here is the native 
language of the tar, and a knowledge of sea folks and 
sea ways wholly surprising in a woman writer. Miss 
Jesse has also the imagination and sympathetic under- 
standing that can set another woman in the midst of hard. 
lawless men as unquestioned commander of their fate. 
She makes her hervine, Captain Level, act the part of the 
rough-neck with a canny kind of realism. The old drama- 
tists bring women on the stage with unconvincing mascu 
line apparel and manner. These women, however, never 
play any sustained masculine role. But we know now, 
from numerous historic instances, that women have been 
capable of all the amazing physical feats that men achieve. 
Miss Jesse's artistic merit is that she makes us accept 
Captain Lovel in all her outrageous exploits as well as in 
the final triumph of her woman's heart. 

To the Negro reader in America, however, the story is 
chiefly interesting, as I see it, in what it suggests. It 
revolves about the first Haitian revolution under Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, that incomparable black chieftan who 
made Haiti free forever, checked the ambition of Napo- 
leon in the Western Hemisphere, facilitated for Thomas 
Jefferson and Robert Livingstone the Louisiana Purchase. 
and thus powerfully influenced the expansion of the Amer- 
ican Republic. We know altogether too little about this 
black man and his world significance. Some day our chil- 
dren will understand that no comparison with Napoleon or 
Washington or Lincoln will dim the bright lustre of 
Toussaint’s incredible accomplishments. It is a record 
which we must strive mightily to set forth. That is why 
we should magnify the meaning of every such story as 
Miss Jesse’s. Three paragraphs out of the heart of the 
hook itself may be quoted as the core of the whole ro- 
mance: 

“It appeared old Toussaint had taken the name of 
|.Ouverture, which means a doorway or opening, because 
he considered he had opened the way to liberty for his 
people. And so he had, said Raoul, not only for his 
people, but for the whole of mankind. For, said Raoul. 
liberty was the birthright of the human race, and Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture was helping all men by helping the 
blacks in this island. Since he had become Governor- 
General, there had been no more revolution or massa- 
cres, and before that, the whites had massacred the blacks 
and the blacks the whites, each in their turn. Toussaint 
was loyal to France, said Raoul: he had driven out the 
English and the Spanish, and had helped the French Gen- 
eral Laveaux, who thought no end of him, and had made 
him Commander-in-Chief. Wasn't this a great thing, asked 
Raoul, that a man could have been fifty years a slave 
and brought freedom and peace and prosperity to a 
people, and made himself a ruler? And Jacky said, yes. 
it was, and why didn’t Bonéy let Toussaint alone? 

“*Ah, my little Jacky,” answered Raoul, ‘but you see. 
the white planters and owners who live in Paris got 
frightened; they think the blacks are getting too much. 
And the First Consul is angry because he heard how Tous- 
saint said: ‘I am the Bonaparte of San Domingo.’ So he 
ordered a great expedition to set sail from France against 
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the island, and directly I heard of it, I shipped aboard the 

French merchantman which Captain Lovel sunk. | wished 

to get to San Domingo in time to warn Toussaint and take 
away.’ 

“*But won't he want to fight?’ asked Jacky, and Raoul 
shook his head sorrowfully and answered: ‘I tell you the 
might of France is going against this little island. The 
veterans of the Alps, of Italy, of the Rhine, of the Nile, 
have been gathered together, under the First Consul’s own 
brother-in-law, General Leclerc. What can Toussaint do 
against such an expedition as this? I admire and love 
Toussaint, little Jacky, and still more the cause of freedom 
and humanity, but | would have you know that a French 
army can’t be vanquished.’ ” 

These Moonraker pirates have come to get old Tous- 
saint away. We go with them into Haiti with all its 
color and human variety, into the meeting of the races, and 
into the theatre of Napoleon’s perfidy. There is the quiet 
home of the outraged black Commander-in-Chief notable 
for its dignity, affluence, kindness and order. There is 
Toussaint himself, homely beyond belief in appearance, 
with a countenance of sorrow never to be forgotten, but 
with an uncanny spiritual force and power of personality 
that made him everywhere and in all presences the ac- 
knowledged master of men. He is too noble, too honest, 
too credulous, to run away. So the pirate Moonraker 
steals out of Haiti to its own black fate, leaving L’Ouver- 
ture te his. 

We ought ot hope that this story will have a wide 
reading, and still more that it will stimulate further in- 
quiry into that record of the first Haitian revolution which 
is at once the brightest and the darkest episode in the 
annals of the western world. In the midst of it stands a 
black man so capable in great affairs, so gifted with 
genius in war and in statesmanship, that Wordsworth, 
Whittier, Wendell Phillips and Lamartine set him up 

ly in the first rank of the great men of all times. 
The silence of American history about this man and his 
merits can be explained only , a that anti-Negro propa- 
ganda, the corollary of slavery, which has grown up and 
spread over the world in the aftermath of every war. We 
have ourselves almost forgotten the story, if indeed we 
ever knew it. Let us thank this grand-niece of Tenny- 
son, for building her romance around this black hero, and 
turn to the books again for the sake of our children and 
the world. Leslie Pinckney Hill. 


Religious Folk Songs of the Negro as Sung at Hampton, 
Edited by R. Nathaniel Dett. 


Religious Folk Songs of the Negro as sung at Hampton 
Institute, edited by R. Nathaniel Dett, brings to us a hand- 
somely bound volume in standard hymn book form which 
lends itself to the need of the choral club and will be wel- 
comed for use in the chapel. 

So many writers of recent years have dressed these mel- 
odies in the harmonies of the vaudeville show and have 
seemingly tried to model them after the commercialized 
popular tunes that these songs “in their natural and un- 
tarnished settings without elaboration” are refreshing. The 
book should gain instant popularity with congregations and 
choruses that have long sought an authoritative edition. 
It would be wonderful for uplift if it could replace the 
cheap gospel hymn and shaped-note song books. Almost 
every phase of devotional emotion can find expression here. 

Prefaces to former editions are interesting, the first 
brought out in 1874 by Thomas P. Fenner; the second, in 
1891 by Helen W. Ludlow; the third, in 1909 by Robert 
R. Moton, Commandant; still more so is the more elaborate 
foreword by Dr. R. Nathaniel Dett, the present compiler 
and excellent arranger. 

A splendid innovation is the arrangement of these spirituals 
under topical heads, such as Admonition, Christmas, Invita- 
tion, Meditation. Directors will be glad to find the two 
unusual ones on Christmas. 

In the editor’s own words, “In such a volume as this 
there is opportunity not only of experiencing the original 
psalms of suffering as born in the Negro breast, but also a 
greater opportunity ef touching, as it were ,the fringes of 
the robes of Grandeur, whose garments trail the dust but 
whose face, uplifted above the clouds, we are not permitted 
to see.” Kemper Harreld. 
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The Dark Road, by Harold Bindloss. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York, 1927. $2.00. 


HIS narrative of adventure, teeming with jungle fights, 

political brigands, voodooism, and savage beauty, is a 

welcome relief from the condensed Freudianism cha- 
racteristic of contemporary fiction. In it, too, we catch a 
glimpse of nature, seen not through the rose-colored visor 
of the sentimentalist, but “stealthy, crawling, jungle life, 
with rotting wood, and poisonous, crawling things that 
love the dark. . . . the swamps, the land of mud and man- 
groves.” The central weakness of the novel lies in the 
fact that the author has failed to realize in full the possi- 
bilities of his material. Notwithstanding the incomplete- 
ness of the setting, plot, and characterization, the story is 
worthwhile because of its. swift action. 

“Old” Carthew, a broken ex-officer in the British navy, 

leads a mosaic group of adventurers into the colorful wilds 
of the Caribbean coast in a search for “crystallium,” an 
amber bead which is useful as varnish gum. On the way 
the party encounters a series of hardships in the form of 
fever, political entanglements, robbery and “black magic.” 
Senor Galdos, who is rebelling against the lawful president, 
Vallon, succeeds in disintegrating the adventurers through 
the activities of his agents. Then, too, the superstitions of 
the Kroo boys, coupled with the failure to locate the crys- 
tallium, aids Galdos. The Negroes in the story are, for the 
most part, a bad lot, mala gente, ignorant, and inferior. 
In the end Carthew is murdered by Macias, the treacherous 
guide. Olaf Nilson, “a clean chap of the Nordic type,’ is 
blinded by an explosion, and the other two, Welland and 
Huyser, due to illness and accident, are disabled. Car- 
thews dream of wealth has failed, but something else has 
been accomplished. “They had been used and cheated, 
and all carried marks they might wear for life. Yet .. . 
they had perhaps brought back something from the 
swamps: Huyser a balance and steadfastness that was not 
his when he set out, and Welland a vague hope that began 
to banish his loneliness.” Consolation is found in the 
fact that Vallon defeats the rebels and the three adven- 
turers marry happily on their return. The strongest inci- 
dent in the novel is the love affair between Adela Carthew, 
the dead chief's daughter, and his loyal lieutenant, Wel- 
land. This match (something rare in contemporary fic- 
tion) is based upon a mutual recognition of faults as well 
as of virtues. Except for this couple and Carthew, who is 
a strange combination of bravery, reticence, and pessimism, 
the characters are types rather than individuals. Jack 
Huyser, son of the financier of the expedition, and his 
sweetheart, Helen Whitney, are model movie characters. 
Among the minor characters may be mentioned Forgas, a 
stranded victim of revolutionary attacks, Moses Lake, a 
shrewd Negro leader who rescues Carthew’s party, Ramos, 
one of Galdos’ cowardly agents, and a series of “Dons,” 
and their relatives whose characters are as obscure as their 
political arguments. 
; The style is occasionally stilted, especially in conversa- 
tion, and much of the background of the story is presented 
at the beginning of the novel through unnatural conversa- 
tions. Undoubtedly Bilndloss is at his best when he uses 
staccato sentences to etch and interpret the chaos and 
uniqueness of jungle life: 

“Warm mist floated about. The creek steamed like a 
factory reservoir, and the fire’s dim reflections did not 
touch its surface. . . . The woods were not quiet. Branch- 
es cracked and dead creepers rattled. Padded feet stealth- 
ily touched the hot sand, and once a heavy body slid down 
the bank. Farther back a shrill scream pierced the gloom, 
and one knew the note of mortal fear and pain.” 

Such is the “dark road.” Mortimer Weaver. 


Occupied Haiti, Edited by Emily Gre Bal 


CCUPIED HAITI will hold a unique place in the 
ontroversial literature dealing with the former Black 
Republic. This little book of fewer than two hundred 
pages is remarkable, primarily, because it was found pos- 
sible to print a whole book condemning the American Oc- 
cupation. It is, moreover, almost astounding that the six 
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.uvestigators, four of whom are white, should be so unani- 
mous in their findings and conclusions. There is no 
minority report. 

A concise statement in the preface reveals clearly the 
situation, “They found the problem in Haiti to consist not 
in individual instances of misused power, but in the fun- 
damental fact of the armed occupation of the country. 
Any good done by high-minded officials does not touch 
ths bottom fact. . . .”. Remember that. If this premise 
is correct, the conclusion is inevitable: The Occupation 
should cease. 


In proving that no justification for intervention existed, 
Dr. Paul Douglas of the University of Chicago agrees sub- 
stantially with M. Dantes Bellegarde in his article in the 
December Opportunity. Indeed, M. Bellegarde declared 
at the same time thet the views expressed in Occupied 
Haiti coincided with those that he holds. 


From this point of view, then, the present report adds 
little that is not already known to readers of Opportunity. 
The great purpose served by the book is the collection in 
convenient form of facts, statistics, and opinions to sup- 
port one’s conclusions. Until its appearance one had to 
wade through copies of The Nation, The New Republic, 
one or two other liberal journals, and the colored maga- 
zines in order to assemble proof against the Occupation. 
The rest of the press had been engaged in a “conspiracy 
of silence” not to condemn the Occupation. 


The most important contributions are proably the “Con- 
clusions and Recommendations” and the “Law in the 
Case”. After we have theoretically kicked out the Occu- 
pation, we must have a plan of government to put into im- 
mediate operation. The modus vivendi submitted by the 
entire group of investigators will probably meet the ap- 
proval of a majority of Haitians and should commend 
itself to all except the most rabid of American im- 
perialists. 

Particularly pertinent, in view of the Havana 
Conference, is the “Law in the Case”. These con- 
clusions of twenty-four representative lawyers, issued by 
the Foreign Policy Association in 1922, should be respect- 
fully submitted to the American delegation headed by 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes. For, among the “proposals which 
the International Commission of Jurists neatly and dex- 
terously side-stepped in order to allow them to come be- 
fore the Havana conference were the following: 

From Haiti—“Any action carried out by a state, whether 
by means of diplomatic pressure or by armed force, in 
order to force its wlll upon that of the other state, con- 
stitutes intervention”.* It will be interesting to note 
whether the jurists will “neatly and dexterously side-step” 
this question again or whether they will find a “Higher 


Back in 1899 when the United States was hesitating as 
to its annexation of the Philippines, Rudyard Kipling 
helped to decide the issue with his instantly popular poem, 
“The White Man’s Burden”. Some of his lines are 
peculiarly fitting at the present time in Haiti. 


“Take up the White Man’s Burden, 
Ye dare not stoop to less— 

Nor call too loud on Freedom 

To cloak your weariness. 

By all ye will or whisper, 

By all ye leave or do, 

The silent sullen peoples 

Shall weigh your God and you.” 


After reading Occupied Haiti we fear that a negative 


weight will have to be discovered to permit the Haitians 
to weigh the American God and the American people. 


Rayford W. Logan. 
* The Washington Star, December 11, 1927. 
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ELL, we have come deliciously close to the workings 
W of the present day drama in the last day or two..... 

one of those “big moments” that come only in the 
life of an actor stalked through our office with almost phan- 
tom tread..... Miss Dorothy Embry of the Opportunity office 
corps who had for nights upor night, played the part of one 
of the merry throng in the caste of Porgy came into sudden 
fame when for six glorious performances she played the 
part of Crown’s Bess. . . . Miss Evelyn Ellis, the regular 
actress in the part, was indisposed for a day or two . 
endless days of rehearsing understudy lines seldom receive 
their just praise . . . being an understudy is such a thank- 
less job! Upon Miss Ellis’ return to the caste The Thea- 
tre Guild presented Miss Embry with a handsome check 
as a token of their appreciation for her having played the 
part in the star’s absence. And so we go doggedly about 
our work for another span after a few tremors of excite- 
ment. ... Gee it must be great to be an actress!!! 

Which reminds us that Wallace Thurman of the caste of 
Porgy has written a play of Harlem life. . . . I have heard 
that it is very good and that negotiations are on foot for 
its purchase. . . . I understand that it is to be a Broadway 
production. At this Writing a tentative title for the play is 
Black Mecca. Should this play receive a Broadway pro- 
duction a great precedent will be established. namely, 
that a Negro has a right at least to attempt to portray his 
own drama of existence. 

We were very interested in attending the Exhibition of 
Fine Arts by Negro Artists that was held under the aus- 
pices of the Harmon Foundation and the Commission on 
the Church and Race Relations Federal Council of 
Churches. One saw there many names one had known 
before: Laura Wheeler Waring, Aaron Douglas, Alan 
Freelon, William Edouard Scott and Augusta Savage. For 
the most part the work exhibited was surprisingly academic 
with but few new departures from the beaten track of Art 
as it is taught in the general run of American art schools. 
Mrs. Laura Wheeler Waring’s work stood out for its sheer 
technical proficiency. . . . Her canvas entitled Head of a 
Young Girl was done in lush, warm color and I wondered 
that it had not been awarded the prize rather than Anna 
Washington Derry which did receive the award. Mrs. War- 
ing deserved this prize as a fit benison for the years she 
has toiled relentlessly. Each of Mrs. Waring’s seven can- 
vasses were ably painted with a sure hand. By far the 
most unusual and original work of the entire exhibit was 
that of Sargent Johnson. . . . The porcelain head entitled 
Sammy was awarded a special prize of two hundred and 
fifty dollars . . . this charming bit of statuary was sold 
within a surprisingly short time to Mrs. Alexander. .. . 
There were one or two very fine etchings by Albert Smith 
who has been working in Paris for several years . . . and 
by the way he is in America at this writing . . . his etch- 
ings have received high acclaim among art critics in Paris. 
He has exhibited in several of the noted Paris Salons. 
The Schooners by Palmer C. Hayden was again on exhibit 

. this is the painting which received First Award in 
Fine Arts of the Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Among Negroes for 1926. . . . Hale W. Woodruff, 
winner of the second Harmon award in Fine Arts for 1926, 
writes from Paris that Mr.. Hayden has recently had an 
exhibit there which received very favorable comment. 

And books .. . Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois’ novel to be pub- 
lished about March fifteenth by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany is to be called Dark Princess and is the tale of a 
young Negro doctor, driven from the country by prejudice, 
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who goes to Germany and there meets a dark Indian 
princess with whom he falls in love. . . . March fifteen is 
the date set for several of the books written recently by 
Negro authors. . . . Big Ditch by Eric Walrond will be 
published on that date. . . . Mr. Walrond’s book is not 
a novel but is a non-fictional study of the history of the 
Panama Canal. Home To Halem, a full-length novel by 
Claude McKay, has had its publication date changed from 
the fall to the early spring, too. Which reminds us that 
we received but a few days ago a very charming letter from 
Mr. McKay in which he enclosed a clipping from Petit 
Provencal. “Severine™ writes a column entitled Mon frere 
Cham in which she mentions the fact that Rene Maran, 
author of Batouala, wrote a very bitter article for the Jour- 
nal du Peuple in which he retraces the sad but meritorious 
career of Colone! Martenol who suffered so many injustices 
because of his color. Severine goes on to trace the race 
situation in many different countries telling in the course 
of her article of the lynching of Leonard Wood in Ken- 
tucky ... finally she asks in satirical despair, Des bar dares, 
ces Americains-la? Ah! certes oui!’ However, she con- 
cludes that the Europeans may not speak with too much 
scorn of America’s barbarity for have they not the memory 
of the Congo atrocities and the gruesome tale of the four 
peasants who were buried alive in Pologne. Severine is 
one of the best known Parisian journalists. 


And to return to books . . . Nella Larsen’s Quicksand 
has for its publication date March thirtieth. Jn the Valley 
and Other Carolina Plays by Paul Green, author of In 
Abraham’s Bosom has recently been published by the Sam- 
uel French Publishing Company . among other plays 
of colored folk this book contains The No-count Boy, the 
play which won first place in the Belasco Little Theatre 
Tournament a year or two ago. Black and White: Ar 
Anthology of Washington Verse, edited by J. C. Bryars is 
on the book-stands now . . . this book contains both 
white and colored poets . although it is edited by a 
white man there are more Negroes in the volume than 
whites. 


There is a goodly assortment of contest announcements 
this month. Contemporary Verse, a monthly, offer- 
Gladys Shaw Erskine Quatrain Prize of ten dollars and 
a year’s subscription to Contemporary Verse for the be-i 
quatrain on any subject submitted to the magazine before 
midnight, February first . also the Benjamin Musser 
Prize of twenty dollars for the best poem not over thirty- 
four lines in any poetic form including free verse on any 
theme submitted before midnight, April first . . . the ad- 
dress of Contemporary Verse is 107 South Mansfield Ave- 
nue, Margate, Atlantic City, New Jersey .. . and so, young 
poets, get busy! 


The second issue of Black Opals. the voice of the New 
Negro group in Philadelphia, was out for Christmas. . . . 
Folks interested in the literary output of the young Negro 
writers will be glad that this word-child continues to 
thrive. I had the rare pleasure of being asked to be 
their guest editor for this issue and so I watched it grow 
from the first stages of manuscript infancy to its present 
happy debut before its readers. . . . I understand that the 
Black Opals have been asked to visit the Quill Club in 
Boston in the spring of the year. Such interchange is 
good . . . and mayhap some year both of these groups 
with one or two of New York's younger, newer Negroes 
will get together and go to visit the Ink Slingers in Cali- 
fornia. Which gives us an opportunity to make a pretty 
bow of thanks for the lovely card with “Greetings from 
California” which Julian Bagley sent to The Ebony Flute 
for its Christmas. 


Gwewvpotyn B. BENNETT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Vr. Benjamin Brawley, pro- 
minent author and educator, 
whose recent declination of 
the second Harmon Auard 
for Education evoked many 
interesting queries sends a 
letter more fully explaining 
his reasons jor declining the 


wnor: 


Benjamin Brawley 


First of all, let us be clear about a matter of simple 
fact. The letter informing me that the second award in 
Education had been given to me by the Harmon Founda- 
tion came to me Saturday, January 7. In the course of 
the afternoon | wired that I declined the award. At the 
time | knew no other recipient; the full list was not 
published until Monday morning. So nothing personal 
entered into my decision. Later on I realized that even 
the Harmon awards were not altogether free from personal 
influence or a biased estimate; and then I was doubly 
glad that I decided as I did. 

In the discussion that followed my refusal of the award, 
it was said in some quarters that | was prompted by a 
spirit of egotism. I am sorry that such was the impres- 
sion; but of course whenever a man makes his own 
decisions and acts upon them, there are some people who 
will misunderstand him. As a matter of fact, there were 
some very clear points of principle involved; and I did 
not feel that | could accept the award without stultifying 
my work for twenty years as a teacher. 

First there was the matter of liberty of action, or I 
might say, of freedom of conscience. We glorify this in 
the schools; why should we not carry our teaching into 
life? There was no reason why | should feel forced to 
accept a Harmon award. If I did not deem it best, if 1 
did not feel that it was right that I should accept, I cer- 
tainly had the right to refuse. Jesus Christ, | have learned. 
taught us independence in thinking and acting. 

Another matter has to do with one’s ideal of excellence. 
“Follow the Gleam” is one of the mottoes in our schools: 
and very recently I have been reading with a class what 
Arnold had to say about culture as the study of perfec- 
tion This point, however, has been handled by a former 
student of mine in words upon which I can not improve. 
Said he in writing to a paper that had criticized my_posi- 
tion: “For a man striving to attain the ideal of perfection 
ia his field to be branded, or to allow himself to be branded 
with any other aim than perfection, causes him to lose his 
ken. his horizon, and all those things he preaches and 
teaches. Life is not a matter of dollars and cents, nor the 
acceptance or acquisition of one hundred dollar prizes be- 
cause we can press them into use; it should rather be a 
struggle to attain and maintain the highest degree of per- 
fection in whatever line of endeavor one pursues.” 

Those are the main things. I will not deny, however. 
that there were one or two other things that were not 
exactly germane to the subject. but that nevertheless were 
in the background of my thinking and to some extent in- 
fluenced my decision. One is the whole basis on which 
prizes and awards have been given in recent years. In 
literature especially there has been undue emphasis on the 
hectic and sensational; and the same may be said of 
music. I have said also that at the time of mv refusal | 
did not know who it was who received the first award 
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in education. It develops that the man was one whom I 
have known for years and whose work | have followed 
with interest and pride. That work, however, was in ad- 
ministration; and the second award was given for teach- 
ing and authorship. Here are very distinct fields of edu- 
cation, and one might well ask just why one should be 
given precedence over the other. Committees might do 
well to consider such things. 

Finally | will deal with something that has just been 
suggested. | am not at all satisfied with the position of 
the teacher in American schools atid colleges. We have in 
our country today a great deal of machinery for education, 
and when we meet we have a great deal to say about en- 
dowments aad curricula, about buildings and salaries, and 
the length of school terms, Very seldom do we hear about 
what goes on in the clessroom, or about what influences sur- 
round the individual student. Men who spend a little time 
in an office and a great deal of time in traveling are known 
as distinguished educators, while the teacher who does the 
actual work from day to day receives much less recogni 
tion and much less pay, no matter how efficient he may 
be. I suggest that our whole attitude toward the profes- 
sion of the teacher is in need of radical revision. 


Wiss Mabel Byrd jormerly associated with the Harlem 
Branch of the Y,. M. C. A. and since last April a student 
at Woodbrooke, England, sends a timely letter on “A- 
Conferencing in Switzerland”: 


To those of us who were at Schiers, conferences have 
taken on a new and significant aspect. For Schiers was « 
conference where lectures were relatively unimportant and 
group discussions were opportunities for one to share with 
the whole assembly one’s attitude on any number of cur- 
rent problems. But the thousand and one daily confer- 
ences between the Indian and Eng!sh, the French and the 
German, the Russian and the Jugo-Slav, and the Chinese 
and Japanese—these private conferences between students. 
often from countries unfriendly to each other, were the 
reasons that Schiers has renewed our lacging faith in such 
gatherings. 

At a time when Central European students needed ma 
terial help more than spiritual reenforcement, the European 
Student Relief of the World's Student Christian Federation 
came into being. And the whole-hearted response and 
loyalty to this organization is a testimony of the service 
rendered during the period of European history when pos: 
war conditions were, particularly for students, nightmare 
too terrible to remember. As years brought stabilization of 
currency to the several European countries, the Interna- 
tional Student Service evolved from the European Student 
Relief. Loosely constructed, but definitely decided as to 
principles, the International Student Service renders im 
partial and disinterested assistance both of a moral and 
material character to students of all countries, whatever 
their race, nationality or convictions. 

So now for six years have students come together under 
the banner of the International Student Service to discuss 
problems of economic, intellectual and spiritual welfare 
Thirty-one countries were represented at Schiers and priv- 
ately and publicly thirty-one points of view were stated. 

It is interesting to note that while the formal subjects 
presented were “what is the Challenge of Our Times to 
the University of Youth of the World” and “East and 
West and their Mutual Relations”, that group discussion 
waxed fast and furious over the question of whether student 
self-help in economic matters was opposed to the highest 
type of real education. England stood alone against the 
icea of self-help and cited their universities for excellence 
in which the introduction of student self-help measures 
seemed impossible. Cooperative self-help has, of course. 
saved European students from the dark abyss of despair. 
By it they have been able to dispense to a large degree 
with loans and gifts; conversely too, the tra‘ning in social 
enterprise that has resulted from their coonerative en- 
deavors has been of immense value. Necessarily the self- 
help schemes have brought the student more closely in 
touch with the worker, for there are complications which 
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work-studenis have to face with regard to labor unions. It 
is certain that appreciation, sympathy and real interest in 
problems of the labor world, derived from actual experi- 
ence, are of incalculable value. One begins to estimate 
the value of such contacts when one looks forward to 
the time when these students will be sitting on the govern- 
ing board of the International Labor Office, with the very 
workers with whom they have rubbed shoulders. 

It is fatal to the length of this article to go on with even 
brief descriptions of discussions. Aside from the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery of Eastern Switzerland, and aside 
from the most gracious display of hospitality of the Swiss 
people, the International Student Service Conference held 
at Schiers, August 6th to 15th, was of inestimable value to: 
students there assembled. For it brought together stu- 
dents of every shade of political opinion, and however na- 
tional one is in thought, it is impossible to withstand the 
consciousness of world politics, when questions of disarm- 
ament and world economy arise. 

In conclusion, it seems filting to urge the attendance 
at such future conferences as are held by the International 
Student Service by Negro undergraduates, men as_ we'll 
as women, for, they not only have a contribution to make 
toward questions of student welfare, but they have much 
to gain in international understanding and in the realiza- 
tion of the place of the Negro in world economy. 


fn interesting letter from Prague telling of “An opening 
for Negro Students”: 


No race or nation has a monopoly in that great plague 
of students, the “What ll 1 do next” or “After preparation, 
what” problem. Parents have given up ordering their 
children into a fixed calling and this puts a young man 
into the uncomfortably responsible post of master of 
his own fate. Worse yet, there are so many new pro- 
fessions born each day that a well informed person is 
blinded by the variety of posts where he personally is in- 
dispensable. 

Negro students in America obviously have their prob- 
lem even more complicated by the racial barriers still stand- 
ing at home. For them the “new” professions where they 
as pioneers do not have an already established ‘oce to 
compete against should seem a promised land. 

Among “new” professions the most promising for young 
Americans, and particularly for colored Americans, are 
those connected with the communion between America and 
other nations, nations almost always without race preju- 
dice. And of all these nations which America must soon 
consider as much more vital to herself than was formerly 
dreamed, the new Slav nations are the most alluring. 

On the map and in statistics Russia, Bulgaria and the 
“new” Slav nations of Czechoslovakia, Poland and Jugo- 
slovia clearly have an ever increasing power, already greater 
if they are taken as a unit than most empires of world 
history. The map helps you see why Prague, capital of 
Czechoslovakia, and one of Europe’s most beautiful cities, 
is the natural clearing house for relations between the 
Slav world, Latin and Germanic Europe and America. 

A visit to Prague backs up this geographic fact by the 
impression one gets of steadily growing prosperity, by 
evidence that Czek country is the best industrial regien 
of all the Slav nations with the highest level of popu'ar 
education. Yeu are especially struck with the intellectual 
importance of this great centre of a total of 20,000 students 
when you realize the remarkable number of students of all 
lands assemb'ed here, studying everything from languages 
and medicine to theology and Egyptology. 

The United Sta*es already is sending exchange scholar- 
ship students to Prague. But in general they keen com- 
pany too much with the “bourgeois” American and Brit- 
ish colonies and in other ways show inability to adapt 
themselves joyfully to strange living habits, therefore learn- 
ing much 'ess than would a Negro whose bitter experience 
has tauvht him to despise barriers and conventional man- 
ners of thought. A young Negro would respond to the 
lack of preiudice and huge variety of opinions on all sub- 
jects to be found here by broadening his interests and cast- 
ing aside the sterile “race consciousness” that at home is 
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at times as great a barrier to him as those erected by the 
whites. Thus Negro students of Slav culture could truly 
be called pioneers, on the road to become experts in mat- 
ters in which America must look exclusively to them. 

What practical aim in studying Slav civilization? Amer- 
ica has only a pitiful number of citizens who are in touch 
with the present Slav world. The number of United 
States students who have been in all Slav countries for 
a period of time to study since the War totals only 60 or 
80. Most other Americans who might dare claim author- 
ity are of mature age. Besides the future need for pro- 
fessors in American colleges in keeping with increasing in- 
terest in Slav affairs, a glance at the statistics of com- 
merce, sciences, hygiene and transportation should suggest 
“new professions”. The Conservatory here might give to 
a Negro musician a training closer to his natural taste than 
he would find in Occidental centres. A student of litera- 
ture would find an inspiring atmosphere and modern con- 
veniences for reading. 


Problems directly interesting to Negroes are also to be 
studied here, such as that of the German or smaller minor- 
ities in the population. The period of a radical change 
in education is still young, full of experiments with scien- 
tific films, adult classes, etc. No nation is generally freer or 
more anxious to give information about its new institutions. 

Besides the open-mindedness and interest in the opinions 
of others among students in Prague to make the Negro 
student at home, there are very practical facts to insure 
him against regretting his pioneer step. For instance: 


1. Very low expenses, even lower than in France and 
almost half those of student life in Germany. This is 
represented by the Russian refugees who apparently lead a 
normal student life on the $18 a month accor.led them by 
the Czechoslovak government. A third of all Prague stu- 
dents live entirely on their own earnings; this makes for 
lack of money-snobbishness and very ecouomic dressing. 
At the “student restaurants” the average meal, which a 
Negro student among Central European friends would 
soon learn to enjoy, costs ten or fifteen cents, twenty-five 
cents in a city restaurant. 

2. Two great student houses, as well as various smaller 
ones, with almost thirty nationalities among their members, 
with restaurants, libraries, and every imaginable student 
activity except the K.K.K. 

3. Interest in foreign languages as well as people is 
general. German, French, Esperanto and Spanish seem 
“at home” here and are easily learned. But interest in 
English is perhaps the strongest of all and is on a strong 
upward trend. A Negro student would have the English 
language as a powerful friend-maker here and would have 
only himself as an individual to blame if he failed to 
make good friends. 

There are many organizations interested in students com- 
ing to Prague, including the Y. M. C. A., but perhans the 
best person with whom to get in touch would be V. Palecek 
the vice-president of the C. I. E. (International Student 
Confederation), whose address is Akademicky Dum, 
Prague, which is one of the city’s two largest student 


centres, 


Prague, Dec. 1, 1927. 


Wittram Dancorx ALLEN. 


An interesting announcement comes from Paris that the 
firm of “Editions Mornay”, 37 Boulevard du Montparnasse, 
Paris VI, has just issued a revised de luxe edition of 
Batouala, the Goncourt prize novel of Rene Maran with 
eighty illustrations by the famous Russian painter Jacovleff, 
who was the artist of the Citroen expedition to Central 
Africa. Booklovers can obtain information about this 


limited edition of 400 copies from Opportunity. 

There will be forty copies at 500 copes at 500 francs, 
$20 approximate; three hundred fifty copies at 275 francs, 
$11 approximate. 
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(Continued from Page 39) 
speak freely resulting-from the defense mechan- 
ism we throw up as if instinctively as a protection 
against the invasion of the Self by a foreign body. 
Like a turtle withdrawing within a shell, the re- 
sponse of a Negro peasant to any person who does 
not enjoy his perfect confidence is likely to be 
guarded, and lacking, that free and spontaneous 
quality which makes such a document. The close- 
ly concealed secrets of the “Quarters” in ante-bel- 
lum days reveal this tendency. As a result, we 
believe that the Negro investigator is the ideal in- 
vestigator for truth in sociological and psychologi- 
cal problems which demand for their solution close 
and intimate contact with Negroes. We must again, 
however, insist upon objectivity and a well-ground- 
ed technique as factors, the absence of which, for 
all of the first advantages given us by Mother 
Nature, will inevitably nullify the nature of the 
research undertaken. 


Ill 


Numerous other instances come to mind, indicat- 
ing various lines along which profitable research 
could be directed, opportunities for the explora- 
tions in human nature which are so necessary for 
the enlivening of subject matter for students. The 
work now being done at Fisk University by Dr. 
Paul Radin. already famous for his brilliant mono- 
graph on the Winnebago Indians, is a case in kind. 
We need not regret that his work in attempting to 
discover the cultural nexus linking the American 
Negro with his African past has been so long de- 
layed; but it does appear as a cause for serious 
regret if in the future our teachers of Sociology 
do not turn the energies of their students into 
kindred paths. We have suffered for too long a 
period from the presence in the field of research 
workers who bring with them the fatal impedimenta 
of prejudice, subjectivity, and poor training, to 
add in many instances to the handicap of alien 
race. The field of science would have been served 
much more fully if adequately equipped Negro 
students had undertaken the field of intelligence 
testing for Negro students preempted by such men 
as Ferguson, Terman, Sunne, and others, “whose 
name is legion”. If it be not jingoism, but the 
wiser scientific method, we should wish to raise 
the slogan in the Negro college “Negro subjects 
for Negro students”. What A. A. Taylor and 
Carter Woodson are doing for the historical re- 
construction myth, Negro sociologists and psycho- 
logists can do for the many myths regarding the 
essential human nature of the Negro, and which 
now stalk abroad the land. “Seek Ye first the 
Kingdom of God”, which to the youthful student 
of a science must mean a sound investigating tech- 
nique,—“and all these things shall be added unto 
you”. And we hold that the interests of sound 
technique are better served by selecting illustrative 
and experimental materials from close at hand, 
than by going far afield into strange and unknown 
territory, only dimly suggested and outlined by 
the stereotypes of the usual text-book. 
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SURVE 


Mrs. Maudelle B. Bousfield 


Mrs. Maudelle B. Bousfield, the first colored principal 
in the public school system of Chicago, assumed the prin- 
cipalship in the Keith School on January 3rd, 1928. This 
appointment is the result of competitive examination. Mrs. 
Bousfield ranked among the first twenty, which is consid- 
ered the honor group out of 473 applicants who took the 
examination. During the past two years she has been 
Dean of Girls at the Wendell Phillips High School, and be- 
fore that, taught mathematics at Wendell Phillips. 

She has been the recipient of many letters and telegrams 
of congratulations and her office was litera'ly banked with 
flowers on the opening of school. Mrs. Bousfield 
comes of teaching stock, her mother having been a 
school teacher and her father at present principal of L’Over- 
ture School in St. Louis, Missouri, a position which he has 
held for the past 52 years. Mrs. Bousfield, is the wife of 
Dr. M. O. Bousfield, president of the Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company. Both Dr. and Mrs. Bousfield are active 
in the social welfare activities of Chicago. Dr. Bousfield is 
one of the most active members of the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Urban League. 


Mr. Lloyd Andrew Berry, residing at this moment in 
New York, is the author of an interesting book of verses 
entitled, “Heart Songs and Bygones.” The volume is 
privately printed, its dedication to Mrs. Matilda I. Dun- 
bar, the mother of Paul Laurence Dunbar, showing what 
accomplished poet Mr. Berry chooses for his model. 


In the interests of the National Urban League of which 
he is Executive Secretary, Mr. Eugene Kinckle Jones re- 
cently made a tour of the State of Florida accompanied 
by Mr. Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Secretary of the 
National Urban League. Mr. Jones’ itinerary took him thru 
the most important cities of Florida and before the prin- 
cipal student, fraternal, and civic bodies of these cities. 
He spoke in the following places: the Florida State A. & 
W. College in Tallahassee, for the Welfare League in 
Jacksonville, at the Florida Normal and Collegiate Insti- 
tute of St. Augustine, at Daytona Beach for the Bethune- 
Cookman Institute; at the Jones High School in Orlando; 
in Tampa, at the Allen Temple A. M. E. Church; in St. 
Petersburg; also at the Georgia State Industrial College in 
Savannah. Mr. Jones’ talks were received with the en- 
thusiasm due those things he advocated: “the importance 
of thorough training for the youth of the race; a scientific 
approach to all our problems, and the necessity for an 
impervious conviction that a Negro should qualify for any 
position for which he has talent.” 
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At the exhibit recently 
held at International 
House, New York under 
the auspices of the Ham- 
on Foundation, in addi- 
tion to the regular Hamon 
awards for this year, an 
additional prize of two 
hundred and fifty dollars 
was offered by an anony- 
mous art patron for the 
best work of art submitted 
to fine art in any medium. 
The judges, Edwin H. 
Blashfield, mural painter 
and president of the Na- 
tional Academy of De- 
sign; Charles C. Curran, 
mural painter and Secre- 
tary of the National Acad- 
emy of Design; Wayman 
Adams, portrait painter; Arthur Lee, sculptor, and 
Karl Illava, sculptor, were unanimous in awarding the 
prize to Sargent Johnson for the terra cotta head 
of a boy, called by the artist “Sammy”. Honorable men- 
tions were given to Albert A. Smith of New York for his 
drawing “Place de la Monnaie, Pau, France”; O. Richard 
Reid of New York for his portrait of Charles S. Johnson, 
and M. Gray Johnson of New York for his oil portrait 
of Wilson Lamb. The judges reported that they gave 
honorable mention “only to those to whom we would gladly 
have given money prizés had such prizes been available. 
Mr. Sargent Johnson also had on exhibition, besides the 
prize winning head, the green porcelain bust of a child, 
and a terra cotta statuette called “Pray”. Recently he 
received the gold medal for sculpture at an exhibition in 
San Francisco for a Chinese baby done in green porce- 
lain. The prize-winning head, “Sammy” has been _pur- 
chased by Mrs. Lillian A. Alexander, wife of Dr. Ernest 
Alexander of New York City. 


Sargent Johnson 


When one considers how vital and industrious a woman 
is at its head, there is small cause for wonder at the fine 
progress being made by the Bethune-Cookman College at 
Daytona, Florida. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune is cer- 
tainly one of the finest educators of the race and her 
impress is being felt in regions quite beyond the con- 
fines of her own city. It should be a source of pride to 
us all that she can report at the close of the 1926-27 ses- 
sion a success unusual in the history of the institution. 
She feels that never in the history of the College has the 
general progress of all organized departments been more 
decidedly pronounced. Besides constructing the academic 
course of study in conformity with the courses outlined by 
the accrediting agencies, the work in the school’s indus- 
tries has been woven into the program so that a student 
is able to get aside from his academic work, instruction in 
agriculture, manual training, domestic science, and busi- 
ness. Bethune-Cookman College is making a bid for young 
men and women of high school or college grade to further 
their training there. 


Mr. R. Maurice Moss, Executive Secretary of the Bal- 
timore Urban League, counts it the best demonstration 
of interracial cooperation on a worth-while project that 
Baltimore has yet witnessed that their campaign to raise 
$175,000 for the new Provident Hospital and Free Dis- 
pensary should have closed with a grand total of $423,703. 
Dr. J. M. T. Finney, general chairman of the fund, said 
in dismissing his workers, “This has been epochal in the 
history of Baltimore. It marks _an epoch in the relations 
between the races; it marks an epoch of good citizenship 
and philanthropic giving among the colored people of the 
city. The subscriptions of the white people will make 
a wonderful Christmas present for Baltimore’s colored 


people.” 


: 
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Lieutenant Sheffield 


The above picture is that of Lieutenant of Detectives 
Sheffie'd of Los Angeles, Cal.. who flies over the California 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean during his “off duty” 
hours. 


The annual observance of Race Relations Sunday—the 
sixth since its inception in 1923—will take place this year 
on February 12th, when various groups and organizations 
all over the country will focus their attention on the prob- 
lems on penitence and prayer fer the complete suppression 
of lynching and mob violence in America. During the 
iast forty years more than four thousand persons have been 
put to death by mobs in this country, and crimes of this 
character, though less numerous than formerly, are still 
of frequent occurrence. 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Atlanta, Ga.. 
announces the offer to American high school students of 
three prizes of fifty, thirty, and twenty dollars, respectively. 
for the three best papers on “America’s Tenth Man,” sub- 
mitted on or before April Ist, 1928. The purpose of the 
offer is to interest students in a brief study of the Negro’s 
part in American history, which has been much more in- 
teresting and creditable than is generally supposed. 


An earnest appeal to the City Board of Education to keep 
faith with the Negro citizens of Atlanta by giving their 
schools, as promised, a fair proportion of the bui'ding fund 
of $3,500.000 recently voted, has just been made by the 
Atlanta Christian Council, an interdenominational body rep- 
resenting sixty of the principal churches of the city. Ne- 
groes compose approximately one-third of Atlanta's popu- 
lation, and in the recent bond election the co'ored voters. 
helding the balance of power, threw their support to the 
hond issue on the solemn assurance that $700.000 of the 
proceeds would be applied to certain urgent needs of their 
schools. A protest has been entered against the reported 
plans of the Board to expend on Negro schools less than 
two-fifths of this amount, which would be wholly inade- 
quate to the need, and also a deplorable breach of faith 
and denial of justice. Of 21,555 Negro children of school 
age in Atlanta, more than nine thousand are attending 
schools where two and three sessions a day are held be- 
cause of inadequate housing facilities. 


Chandler Owen, of Chicago, Ill., nationally prominent 
journalist and philosopher, is being supported by many of 
the leading citizens of the state as a candidate for Congress 
from the First Congressional District, on the Republican 
ticket. 


A branch of the National Urban League has been estab- 
lished in Omaha, Neb. C. A. Cushman, general-manager 
of the Omaha plant of Swift Packing Company, and Dr. 
J. H. Hutten are vice-presidents. and Dr. Craig Morris is 
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secretary of the new branch. 
nine colored members and seven whites. 
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The board is composed of 
Omaha has a 
Negro population of 12,000. 

‘The formation of the branch was supervised by Mr. T. 
Arnold Hill, director of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the National League. 


The charter of the Harlem Life Insurance Company 
has been approved by the Attorney-General of New York 
State, and filed in the office of the Staite Insurance De- 
partment. The company is incorporated for $100,000, with 
a surplus of $50,000. Attorney Pope B. Billups is presi- 
deat of the company. 


Dr. H. H. Goddard, Professor of Psychology at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Ohio, in a recent address de- 
iivered in that city, advocated the immediate federation 
of all races, as a means of better inter-racial understand- 
ing. He cited Hawaii as an example of close federation of 
races. On the same occasion Chief Justice Carrington T. 
Marshall of the Ohio Supreme Court advocated ass'mi- 
lation rather than amalgamation as a selution of the race 
problem. 

Mr. E. Franklin Frazier, who since leaving Atlanta where 
he was Director of the Atlanta School of Social Work, 
has been doing advanced sociological study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been added to the staff of the 
Chicago Urban League where he will serve as the Director 
of the Department of Research and Records. The Chicago 
Urban League under the direction of Mr. A. L. Foster. 
now has three departments functioning under the direc- 
tion of full time Directors, the other two being: Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations under the direction of Mr. 
H. N. Robinson, and the Department of Civie Betterment 
under the direction of Mrs. Maude A. Lawrence. Miss 
Odessa Cave serves as Research Assistant. In addition 
the League has fitted up in its headquarters a model apart 
ment with furnishings supplied by one of the leading 
Chicago stores. 

Misses Olive Douglas. and Helen Cansler, Negro students 
of the Colorado State Teachers’ College. Greelev. Colo.. 
have been appointed student instructors in physical edu- 
cation at the college. There are only seventeen Negroes in 
attendance there, and the classes which these young ladies 
instruct are composed of all white students. 


The second week in February, beginning on the 5th of 
the month. has been established by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, as National Negro His- 
tory Week. It is earnestly urged that all interesetd per- 
sons will put forth every effort to make the ce'ebration a 
success. 


WHO'S WHO 


Marion P. Saul is a student at Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, O., and a part time employee of the Harmon 
Foundation. 

Warren A. McDonald is a writer living in Philadelphia. 


Horace M. Bond is Director of Extension Work at 
the Montgomery Alabama State Normal School. 


William H. Baldwin is Secretary of the Nationa! Urban 
League. 

Of the poets Abel Meerdpol’s work has appeared in 
OPPORTUNITY before; Dorothy Littlewort of Buffalo, 
J. Corson Mil'er, a we'l known poet, a'so of Buffalo, Ernest 
Hartsock of Atlanta, editor of the Bov-art Poetry Review, 
and Frederick Herbert Adler of Cleveland, editor of 
Footprints, a poetry magazine, appear in our pages for the 
first time. 
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